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A STUDY OF SOCIAL PARTICIPATION AND 
OF LEISURE TIME OF LEADERS 
AND NON-LEADERS 


MAPHEUS SMITH anv W. C. NYSTROM 
University of Kansas 


ERY little serious study has been devoted to leadership- 
followership in comparison with that given to such social 
problems as criminality, mental disease, mental defi- 

ciency, dependency, and unemployment. The amount of atten- 
tion has been increasing somewhat in recent years, but many 
characteristics of leaders, followers and non-leaders have not 
been studied at all or have been very inadequately studied. 
Somewhat the same recent development has marked interest in 
the use of leisure time. Up until fifteen years ago there was 
little or no attention given to the problems of leisure for the 
large majority of the population which formerly had had very 
little spare time. However, since that period, and particularly 
within the last few years, there has been a rapid increase in 
interest. For example, the average number of articles per 
year listed on leisure time in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature was less than two between 1900 and 1921, but rose 
to more than eight per year from 1922 to 1924, more than eleven 
per year from 1925 to 1928, more than twenty per year from 
1929 to June 1932, and more than forty per year from July 
1932 to December 1934. 

The recent development of popular interest in the leisure 
time problem has not fully been reflected in the scientific litera- 
ture, although there has been an increasing number of studies 
of radio listeners, of attendance on motion pictures, and of 
questionnaire studies of use of time. The scientific literature 
on leadership and use of leisure time are thus not greatly dis- 
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similar during the last few years, both showing very slow devel- 
opment of scientific interest. As a result of the scarcity of 
studies in each of the fields of investigation, it happens that no 
studies are available which compare leaders and non-leaders 
in the use of leisure time. And yet, in view of the great im- 
portance of the use of time as an index of life organization and 
social participation, the universal observation that leadership 
implies interaction between the leader and his followers, and 
the fact that studies have revealed a considerable degree of 
convergence of leaders in the community, it is to be expected 
that studies of use of time would reveal striking and highly 
significant differences between any group of leaders and fol- 
lowers, or between leaders and non-leaders. 

One of the contributing factors in the small number of 
studies of use of time is the difficulty of obtaining accurate 
records. <A satisfactory day-by-day record over a period of 
months has never been obtained for any large group of peo le, 
which included both leaders and non-leaders who were rv. g- 
nized assuch. Estimates of use of time over periods of months 
have never been adequately checked for reliability. And even 
the records of use of time over a brief period, kept on himself 
by each of a number of individuals, are of unknown reliability. 
Methodologically speaking, therefore, there are serious difficul- 
ties which hamper valuable studies. 

These difficulties have not been solved in the study to be 
reported here. In this merely exploratory investigation the 
method of estimate was used, together with an attempt to check 
atone point the accuracy of estimate, but without complete 
success. 

Problems Investigated : There were two main problems sub- 
jected to study. First, the differences between a group of higu 

1 Chapin, F. Stuart, ‘‘Leadership and Group Activity,’’ Journal of 
Applied Sociology, vol. 8 (1924), pp. 143-145; Kolb, J. H., and Wileden, 
A. F., ‘‘Special Interest Groups in Rural Society,’’ Research Bulletin, 
No. 84, University of Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, 1927, 
pp. 21-27; and Smith, O. H., ‘‘A Study of Overlapping of Leadership in 
Business and Professional Groups,’’ Thesis for the M.A. Degree, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1929, constitute a partial list. 
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school leaders and non-leaders in participation in extra-curricu- 
lar activities were investigated, together with differences be- 
tween the groups in obtaining special recognition in the form 
of positions of leadership in the various activities. Second, 
information was obtained on the estimated use of time for the 
previous year, so that leader and non-leader comparisons could 
be made. 

The first step in the study was the selection of a group of 
leaders and a group of non-leaders. These groups were selected 
from three high schools: Oread Training School,’ Olathe, Kan- 
sas High School, and Norton, Kansas Community High School. 
Each teacher in Oread Training School was asked to list 10 
outstanding leaders and 10 non-leaders. Each teacher in the 
Olathe High School and each in the Norton Community High 
School was asked to list 15 students in the leader group and 
fifteen from the non-leader group. Each teacher used his own 
criteria for determining both leaders and non-leaders, and made 
the listing independently of the other teachers. From these 
lists the results were tabulated and the pupils receiving the most 
votes as leaders in each of the schools were selected as the 
leaders in the present study. Those receiving the most votes 
as non-leaders were selected for study as non-leaders. Oread 
Training School teachers listed a total of 34 leaders and 46 
non-leaders out of a total student body of 90. Among the 
leaders chosen there were 7 whose names also appeared on both 
lists. The teachers of Olathe High School listed 55 leaders 
and 95 non-leaders out of approximately 275 pupils in the 
Senior High School. Seven pupils had their names in both 
groups. Of the leaders selected for special study each one had 
more than half the total possible vote with the exception of five 
leaders selected from Olathe. These had five votes or more. 
No leader selected for the study had been listed among the 
non-leaders. Two leaders from Oread, one from Olathe, and 
two from Norton received the vote of every teacher. Seventeen 
of the forty leaders selected received more than two-thirds of 

2 The training school of the School of Education, University of Kansas. 
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the possible votes. The votes for non-leaders were more scat- 
tered as only eight of the forty received more than one-half of 
the possible number of votes and none was a unanimous choice. 
Since there are likely to be more non-leaders than outstanding 
leaders in any school, the greater number of non-leaders listed 
and greater scattering of votes was not unexpected. 

That teachers have divergent views as to the characteristics 
of a leader is shown by the fact that the names of seventeen 
pupils appeared on both the leader and non-leader lists. None 
of these received more than one or two votes in either group and 
consequently they were not among the pupils chosen for study. 

From the lists submitted a group of forty leaders and a group 
of forty non-leaders were selected on the basis of those receiving 
the greatest number of votes. These groups were called to- 
gether in the respective schools and were given a questionnaire 
on use of time to fill out. Pupils were given ample time to 
complete the questionnaires and suggestions were made for 
classifying the time spent in the various pursuits. 


RESULTS 


1. Results of the study of the first problem, that of determin- 
ing the differences between leaders and non-leaders in extra- 
curricular activities connected with the school, are given in 
Table I. The total number of participations by leaders in the 
16 extra-curricular activities was 272, an average of 17 leaders 
in each activity, compared with a total of 70 participations or 
an average of 4.5 for each non-leader. Each leader averaged 
participation in 6.8 activities, compared with 1.75 activities for 
non-leaders. The leaders thus exhibited about four times as 
much participation in extra-curricular activities as did the non- 
leaders. 

The leaders gained special recognition 80 times or an average 
of twice each; only one non-leader gained special recognition 
and in only one activity. The disparity between leaders and 
non-leaders in this respect is thus not simply a function of par- 
ticipation, but rather refers to the part played by the leaders 
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TABLE I 
Comparison of Extra-Curricular Activities of Leaders and Non-Leaders 
and the Special Recognition of Each Group 











LEADERS NON-LEADERS 

ACTIVITY No. Par- ie vin No. Par- *. ar 

ticipat- % ticipat- " 
ing nition ing nition 
Student Council .......... 22 6 1 0 
Debate Team ............. je 8 2 0 0 
Play Casts ................... ie 19 12 + 1 
ge a 18 4 4 0 
a. 16 1 + 0 
Hi-Y, Girl Reserves .. 29 20 22 0 
Cheer Leader .............. 4 0 0 0 
Class Officer ................. 24 17 0 0 
School Paper ............... 10 0 2 0 
Honor Roll nn 19 1 3 0 
Music Practice ............ 27 0 10 0 
EE cei aivetsrncinmeins 15 7 3 0 
Basketball ........................ 21 5 3 0 
AID Sitcapiasitishareilinseenin 12 2 4 0 
Intra-mural Teams... 8 0 9 0 
Music Contests ............. 20 6 1 0 
gpa areal 272 80 70 1 
Average number of 
pupils per activity 17 5 4.5 0.06 
Average activities per 
OIE snctivbeahieeecnicinte 6.8 2 1.75 0.025 

















in the activities. However, the fact that so large a number of 
participations by leaders are recorded for the sixteen activities 
and that no one leader had been specially recognized more than 
five times, indicates that each leader was either a non-leader or 
a follower a great deal of the time and that leadership shifted 
considerably among the leaders from one activity to the next. 

The relationship between the number of participants and the 
number obtaining special recognition varies considerably among 
the various activities. In casts of plays most leader partici- 
pants were given important réles; most participants in Hi-Y 
and Girl Reserve organizations were given special recognition ; 
and most of those who were given any sort of class office were 
given very high ones. On the other hand, while there were 56 
participations in athletics on the part of leaders, only 11 were 
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marked by special recognition. And of 81 leader participation 
in musical activities, only 11 were marked by special recogni- 
tion. Appearance on the honor roll rarely was accompanied 
by very high position in grades, possibly because of the fact 
that leadership prevented extreme degrees of applications to 
classroom work. And participation in publishing the school 
paper did not lead to outstanding recognition. The precise 
meaning of these relationships between participation and spe- 
cial recognition is not clear from this study and other investi- 
gations will be necessary to determine the correct interpreta- 
tion. Possibly the method of selection of leaders is a factor, 
and it seems likely that the definition of special recognition, 
and even the organization 01 the activities in the schools are 
important matters in the explanation. 

2. The second problem investigated was the determination of 
differences in the amount of time spent by leaders and non- 
leaders in various activities. Reports on some of the chief uses 
of time were fairly complete, but others showed such extreme 
variations that the results are probably very unreliable. 
Among the former items are sleep, home study, and work at 
home. Leaders reported a somewhat smaller amount of time 
in sleep than non-leaders, although the difference, about six 
minutes per day, is not statistically significant. (See Table 
II.) Time spent in home study revealed no significant differ- 
ence, and the groups were exactly similar in the time spent in 
work at home. The amount of time spent in leisure activities 
accounted for by the leaders was twice as large as that reported 
by the non-leaders (3.8 and 1.9 hours, respectively). In view 
of the fact that the two groups of subjects probably did not 
differ materially in amount of time spent in school and at meals, 
and differed only slightly in other items, this disparity in time 
spent in leisure activities looms large in distinguishing between 
leaders and non-leaders. 

However, a part of the difference may be due to an error in 
reporting time by non-leaders or due to some use of leisure 
time not included in the tabulations. Both possible factors 
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seem to have operated. In the first place, more time was un- 
accounted for by non-leaders than by leaders. And in the 
second, there were some activities on which information was so 
variable that the data were not tabulated. For example, con- 
versation was considered by some pupils to be not just the 
amount of time spent in that activity alone, but as the amount 
of time spent in conversation when definitely engaged in other 
activities. Many subjects entirely omitted mention of conver- 
sation. Likewise, some subjects did not consider walking an 
activity in itself but included it as part of the time spent in 
gardening, hiking, picnics, etc. 


TABLE II 
Chief Uses of Time by Leaders and Non-Leaders 














LEADERS NON-LEADERS 
ACTIVITY 
om Fe Per cent oe Per cent 
NINN, © siniiandeentaianiin 8.9 37.1 9.0 37.5 
Study (Home) ....... 0.8 3.3 0.8 3.3 
, BNE Ea Se 1.3 5.4 1.3 5.4 
eee 3.8 15.9 1.9 8.0 
Unaccounted for ... 9.2 38.3 11.0 45.8 
TOE | hss cecs 24.0 100.0 24.0 100.0 














Because of the great importance of leisure-time activities in 
revealing important differences between individuals in life 
organization, data on leisure activities should be examined in 
more detail. Table III shows that reading of all sorts was the 
most time-consuming activity in the group, followed by games 
of physical skill, in the case of leaders and using the ear in the 
ease of non-leaders. Six kinds of activities, sports, using the 
ear, outdoor activities (hiking, picnics, hunting, fishing, gar- 
dening), radio, movies, and reading, accounted for 89.2 per 
cent of the leisure time of leaders and 91.7 per cent of the leisure 
of non-leaders. 

Several of the differences between leaders and non-leaders are 
particularly suggestive, although leaders surpass non-leaders in 
each of the leisure activities reported in Table III. The differ- 
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TABLE Ill 
Average* Nwmber of Hours Spent in Leisure Activities by Leaders and 
Non-Leaders 
LEADERS NON-LEADERS 
, \ - Cae P . 
LEISURE ACTIVITY Avot = age Die A age Dis 
Spent Past - Spent Last ribu- 
Year tion Year tion 
Golf 6 0.4 0 0.0 
Basteh ‘sii 22 1.6 12 1.7 
Basketball ..2......cccccc0.. ss 51 3.7 16 2.3 
FUE sccitetiiitinintctmengees 55 4.0 0 0.0 
Swimming 0... 54 3.9 4 0.6 
Volley Ball 2... 1 0.1 2 0.3 
ROE siscocetmaminisabiasanss se 36 2.6 2 0.3 
Pool 3 0.2 0 0.0 
IND setlitibeiensiniepinn 2 0.1 1 0.1 
Other sports nnn. 25 18 10 14 
Total for sports ......... mi 255 18.4 47 6.7 
Average for each sport 25.5 sett 4.7 = 
Using the car .............. " 200 14.4 140 19.8 
Outdoor activities .... 113 8.1 91 12.9 
OT 38 2.7 23 3.2 
Cards 46 3.3 13 18 
Seno Esk aa 43 3.1 13 1.8 
Radio 181 13.1 96 13.6 
TOE cceccintnchiscnibianinete o- 132 9.5 54 7.6 
Cemeteries scinnn.. 12 0.9 3 0.4 
Sr eens a 3 0.2 2 0.3 
Plays 9 0.6 6 0.8 
Books 163 11.7 123 17.4 
Periodicals ................. nes 73 5.3 23 3.2 
NeWSpPape,rs cco. is 121 8.7 74 10.5 
Total for reading ..... 357 25.7 220 31.1 
Average for reading 119 Viginoes 73.3 eas 
Total 1389 100.0 708 100.0 
Average per day (in 
ROUND. ccierseiesttinrenne 3.8 — 3 ee a 

















* The ranges in the amount of time spent in some of the more important 
activities were very great. The range of the number of hours the car was 
reported to have been used by leaders was from 0 to 843. The pupil re- 
porting the latter figure took a long vacation trip in the car. Twenty-nine 
non-leaders reported using the car, the highest figure being 350 hours. 
Thirty-eight leaders reported listening to the radio. The range was from 
0 to 360 hours. Thirty-nine leaders reported attending the movies from 
16 to 300 hours. Thirty-six non-leaders reported atten the movies 
from 6 to 200 hours. Every leader reported reading either maga- 


zines or newspapers, with a majority reading all three, the range being 
from 25 to 875 hours. 
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ences between the two groups is especially great in games of all 
sorts, in parties, in the use of the radio, in attending movies and 
concerts, and in reading periodicals. On the other hand, non- 
leaders spend proportionately more time in reading, in using 
the car, and in dancing. The importance of the last four of 
these differences for interpreting leadership is not clear. But 
that fact that leaders surpass non-leaders in participation in 
games and in attending parties is highly significant, because 
leadership is a social activity, is encouraged by much association 
with others, and results in continued association. In games the 
leader is able to gain more experience with people, which ex- 
perience is useful to him in leadership. And he is faced with 
constant opportunity to lead, or to attempt to lead, to gain 
prestige and to gain confidence in his powers. His present par- 
ticipation may also be the outgrowth of such activities in the 
past. 

Non-leaders, on the other hand, report proportionately more 
time in the activities that are usually solitary, such as reading, 
and in the activities offering little chance for leadership or 
little practical gain for potential leaders, such as using the car 
or dancing. 

The failure of non-leaders to report so much leisure time as 
leaders and the greater amount of time unreported by non- 
leaders is also related to a hypothesis concerning leadership. 
Perhaps the fact that leadership rests on planning, foresight, 
and ability clearly to see the practical relationships between 
objects is reflected in a more orderly life, a more orderly ar- 
rangement of ideas, and a better memory for details. It not 
only seems likely that superiority in these traits may be an im- 
portant factor in leadership, but that success in leadership 
accompanies sharpening of the memory, makes the arrange- 
ment of ideas more orderly, and makes the whole life organiza- 
tion more integrated and efficient. Either type of relation- 
ship would go far to account for the difference between leader. 
and non-leader reports on use of time. 








AN ANALYSIS OF THE YOUNG—-ESTABROOKS 
STUDIOUSNESS SCALE 


E. G. WILLIAMSON 
Uniwersity of Minnesota 


SCALE for measuring studiousness compiled by Young 
and Estabrooks has been published recently by the 
Stanford Press, the purpose of the scale being to mea- 
sure studiousness defined as a student’s grade point average 
with the factor of intelligence eliminated. The Strong’s Vo- 
cational Interest test for men proved to be the best test for 
the derivation of such a scale. Each item is scored plus or 
minus in terms of its differentiation of the trait of studious- 
ness or its opposite. The studiousness index is determined 
by the following formula: 
SI=Z, -Z;- rg: 
Z, = seore for grades 
Z,=z2 score for intelligence 
Tg: =r grades and intelligence 
Both grades and intelligence are reduced to a modification of 
T scores by use of an arbitrary mean and the score reduced 
to deviations from that mean. The item analysis was made on 
588 Colgate University men, using the highest 100 and the 
lowest 100 on the distribution of studiousness indices. 

The studiousness scale has been used in several colleges and 
high schools and yields coefficients of correlation with college 
grades varying from +.27 to + .44 and correlates from 0.00 to 
+.21 with intelligence. It appears to give satisfactory results 
both for high school and college students, men and women, 


1 Young, C. W., and Estabrooks, G. H. ‘‘Report on the Young-Esta- 
brooks Studiousness Scale for Use with the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank for Men.’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVIII, Mar., 
1937, pp. 176-187. 
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but not for engineers or other technical students. At Colgate 
University the correlation between the studiousness score and 
grades is .27 for one freshman class and .31 for another class; 
the correlations between the American Council on Education 
intelligence test and grades are .54 and .55; the studiousness 
score correlates 0.00 and .09 with the American Council test. 
The multiple correlations between grades and the studious- 
ness score combined with the American Council are .60 and 
61. 








TABLE I 
Correlations for 1930 Arts College Freshmen 

VARIABLES 1 2 3 4 

BAT (RR 23 50 26 

A icc .26 59 40 

pn ts 26 — 04 

SMa ee =~ e 37 
TN <div ataaintaies 1.14 — 22.92 62.49 317.68 
ee, Bes ctinstin 88 75.85 26.23 65.12 





Legend: 1= First (fall) quarter honor point ratio. 
1A =Cumulative honor point ratio for entire residence in the 
Arts College. 
2 = Studiousness score. 
3 = High school scholarship percentile rank. 
4= Minnesota college aptitude test, form AMCN. 


Two small groups of students were available at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota for a try-out analysis of this test. Analyses 
of the records of 99 Arts College freshmen registered for the 
first time in the fall quarter of 1930 yielded the following co- 
efficients. Table I shows that the studiousness score correlates 
.23 with fall quarter scholarship and — .04 with the Minnesota 
college aptitude test. The college aptitude test correlates with 
scholarship .26?; when the studiousness score is added, the 
multiple correlation becomes a .35, an increase of nine points. 
Thus the studiousness score makes a contribution beyond that 


2 This and other tests of scholastic aptitude used in this college con- 
sistently yield coefficients from ten to fifteen points lower for men than for 


women. 
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of the college aptitude test in the prediction of fall quarter 
scholarship but the coefficients are much lower than those re- 
ported for Colgate University. The high school scholarship 
percentile rank correlates with college scholarship .50; when 
the studiousness score is combined in multiple correlation the 
coefficient becomes .51. When the college aptitude test and 
studiousness score are combined with high school scholarship, 
the multiple correlation with fall quarter scholarship becomes 
52. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the studiousness score adds 
something to the correlation between the college aptitude test 
and fall quarter grades but adds little or nothing to the corre- 
sponding coefficient for high school scholarship. It is also ap- 
parent that the studiousness score has something in common 
with high school scholarship, or as much in common as it has 
with fall quarter grades; the correlation is .26 between the 
studiousness score and high school scholarship whereas it is 
.23 with fall quarter grades. On the basis of these coefficients 
one may conclude that the studiousness score is measuring a 
trait or a composite of traits which is not related to scholastic 
aptitude as measured by the Minnesota college aptitude test 
and that this trait or these traits are also present both in high 
school and in college scholarship, but that the overlapping is 
not great. 

The cumulative honor point ratio for the entire period of 
residence in the Arts College was used as a second criterion. 
For some few students this ratio was based upon the first 
quarter only since they cancelled or were dropped for low 
scholarship. The coefficient of this second ratio with studious- 
ness was but three points higher than that for the first quarter 
only, but the coefficient for the college aptitude test was con- 
siderably higher, being .40 as compared with .26. The mul- 
tiple coefficient for studiousness and college aptitude test with 
the cumulative honor point ratio was .49 as compared with 
.35 for first quarter grades. Here again studiousness raises 
the coefficient nine points over that afforded by the aptitude 
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test alone. But studiousness adds only four points to the mul- 
tiple coefficient for high school grades and aptitude test with 
the cumulative ratio, the coefficient being .64 with studious- 
ness combined with the other two variables, and .60 for the 
two variables alone. 


TABLE II 
Correlations for 1935 Arts College Freshmen 








VARIABLES 1 2 3 4 
i dtd tttiesaitininink 10 48 39 
LE aero ai 18 28 
SER ees 36 
) ea ee ‘ 0.98 - 10.89 64.44 214.83 
8 GS: Sepa i 89 70.42 25.49 52.44 





Legend: 1= First (fall) quarter honor point ratio. 
2 = Studiousness score. 
3 = High echool scholarship percentile rank. 


4=American Council on Education Psychological test, 1935 
form. 


For a second small sample of Arts College freshman men 
registered for the first time in 1935, data were available for a 
second analysis of the studiousness score, using the American 
Council on Education intelligence test rather than the Minne- 
sota college aptitude test. The use of the American Council 
test gives a more direct comparison with the Colgate data. As 
is seen in Table II the studiousness score correlates with fall 
quarter grades .10, a decrease from the corresponding corre- 
lation for the 1930 period. The American Council test corre- 
lates with fall quarter grades .39. The American Council 
test and the studiousness score correlate .28, a significant in- 
crease over the correlation with the college aptitude test in 
1930 and very much higher than the corresponding coefficient 
for Colgate freshmen. When the American Council and the 
studiousness tests are combined and correlated against fall 
quarter grades, the correlation is .39. Apparently the stu- 
diousness score does not make a contribution to the correlation 
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between tests of intelligence and college scholarship for this 
group of students. 

For the 1935 group, the studiousness score correlates .18 
with high school scholarship, a coefficient lower than the cor- 
responding coefficient for 1930. When the studiousness score 
and high school scholarship are combined we find a coefficient 
of .48 which indicates that the studiousness score makes little 
contribution to the prediction of college grades over and above 
that afforded by high school scholarship alone. Moreover, the 
multiple correlation between college scholarship and a com- 
bination of high school scholarship and the American Council 
test is 5328; when the studiousness score is added to the other 
dependent variables, the multiple correlation becomes .5343. 

By way of summary, we may conclude that for these two 
small samples of students, studiousness does make a small 
unique contribution to the correlation with college scholarship 
of tests of scholastic aptitude for one group but not for the 
other group. Moreover, this contribution does not have 
weight equal to that of high school scholarship. The studious- 
ness score adds nothing to the correlation between high school 
and college scholarship. It is only fair to state that the 
authors intended only to devise an instrument which would 
supplement tests of scholastic intelligence and not high school 
grades as predictors of college scholarship. It is possible that 
the discrepancy between the Minnesota and the Colgate data 
is to be found in the small population of the present study. It 
is also possible that local conditions determining grades* have 
depressed all these correlations and prevented the optimum 
‘eontribution of studiousness to the prediction of grades. But 
such a conclusion would not be in line with the data of Young 
and Estabrooks who conclude ‘‘that the usefulness of the 
studiousness scale bears an inverse relationship to the correla- 
tion between intelligence and scholastic standing.’’ 

8 Williamson, E. G. ‘‘The Decreasing Accuracy of Scholastic Predic- 


tions.’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVIII, Jan., 1937, pp. 
1-16. 








MOTHERS’ OPINIONS OF CHILDREN’S 
RADIO PROGRAMS 


Part I 


H. P. LONGSTAFF 
University of Minnesota 


PRELIMINARY study* of mothers’ opinions of chil- 
A dren’s radio programs indicated the following: first, 
these programs were quite effective in inducing children 
to persuade their mothers to buy the commodities advertised by 
these programs ; second, one of the major interests of the child 
in having his parents buy the commodity was to get some part 
of the commodities’ container which he could send in to the 
company to get a premium; third, the writer thought this may 
be an explanation of the fact that a considerable number of the 
mothers bought the commodity once but did not continue to 
buy it; fourth, it was also thought that the nature of the com- 
modity may have been responsible for this lack of repeat orders ; 
fifth, these programs were found to be very popular with the 
children ; sixth, 44 per cent of mothers said these programs were 
unsuitable for children to listen to; seventh, 25 per cent of the 
mothers had attended meetings of parents where these programs 
were discussed and the majority of the members of such groups 
considered the programs unsuitable for children to listen to; 
eighth, 32 per cent of the mothers who had attended such meet- 
ings indicated that the groups had decided to take some action 
in protest to these programs. 
It was the writer’s opinion that these findings merited further 
and more complete analysis. Two studies have been conducted 
for this purpose. The first study is reported in Part I of this 


1 Longstaff, H. P., Preliminary Results of a Study of Mothers’ Opinions 
of Children’s Radio Programs. J. of Applied Psychology, June, 1936. 
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article and deals with the first five points listed above and an 
additional point, mothers’ opinions of the system of having 
children ask their parents to buy products advertised on the 
children’s programs. The second study is reported in Part II 
of this article and covers the remaining points listed above. 
The data for both studies were secured by having students in 
the writer’s class in psychology of advertising at the University 
of Minnesota interview mothers in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
During the latter part of February, 1936, 638 mothers were 
interviewed for Part I, and 717 mothers were interviewed early 
in January, 1936, for Part Il. The data so secured were 
recorded upon mimeographed questionnaires, samples of which 
are reproduced in each part of this article. 

These results indicate, as did the preliminary study, the 
decided effectiveness of this type of advertising. They also 
corroborate the findings of an earlier study conducted by the 
writer with children as the subjects.” 

These data also substantiate the findings of the preliminary 
study in showing that premiums play a very important part 
in interesting the children in these commodities. However, 
most of the commodities which children can use are wanted for 
themselves by about as many children as want them for the 
premiums. This is further substantiated by the fact that those 
products which children consume, the parents continue to buy. 
Of course, these continuation orders may be just to get more 
premiums, but since it does not hold for gasoline where the 
premium is the major consideration, it is probable that the 
commodity is wanted for itself. 

The importance of the premium, then, is not as great as it 
was thought to be in the preliminary study. With such a 
commodity as gasoline the premium does play a large part in 
the child’s interest in the commodity, but that is what one would 
expect. With the other commodities the drop after the first 
purchase is comparatively small. Table II is enlightening in 


2 Effectiveness of Children’s Radio Programs, J. of Applied Psychology, 
April, 1936. 
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this respect. It contains the reasons for not continuing to buy. 
In every case the most important reason is dislike of the com- 





TABLE III 
What Mothers Think of the System of Having Children Ask Parents to 
Buy Products Advertised by Children’s Programs in which 
Premiums are Offered 





















































N % 
Favorable Reactions 
1. Children like such products because they choose it ........ - WD 38.0 
2. Makes child willing to eat these products 0 cccone 50 7.9 
3. Like system, willing to buy products 46 7.2 
4. Clever advertising 57 89 
5. Gets mothers acquainted with products 0..0.ccccccccmm 16 25 
6. O.K. 
7. Child likes the premiums 2 03 
Total favorable reactions 236 37.0 
Unfavorable Reactions 
1. Children think parents should buy every product ......... ae 6S 
2. Child no judge of good product, yet they insist parents 
buy,—mothers should be consulted 19 3.0 
3. Nuisance to buy products when child won’t eat it but 
just wants premiums 67 10.5 
4. Parents know what products are good for child, don’t 
need to be persuaded 38 866.0 
5. Bad advertising, overdone 32 «5.0 
6. Children worry because they are afraid program will ; 
go off the air if they don’t buy product 4 0.6 
7. Products prove unsatisfactory 12 19 
8. Doesn’t approve 39 = 6.1 
9, Too expensive 3 05 
Total unfavorable reactions 253 38.4 
Neutral Reactions 
1, I will buy if good for my children and they will eat it 62 9.7 
2. Child never asked for any of them 31 49 
3. Don’t know and don’t care 14 22 
4. No answer 42 66 





Total neutral reactions 149 23.4 
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modity. This is a fault which cannot be attributed to advertis- 
ing. No advertising can be expected to persuade people to buy 
repeatedly a commodity they do not like. 

In yiew of the success of these programs in selling the com- 
modities they advertise the question arose as to what parents 
thought of the system of selling employed by these programs ; 
namely, that of offering children a premium if they sent in a 
box top or some other evidence that their parents had pur- 
chased the commodity. Question 9 of the questionnaire dealt 
with this point. The data covering parents’ responses is pre- 
sented in Table ITI. 

It is apparent from a study of this table that 38.4 per cent 
of the mothers react unfavorably towards such a system of 
advertising. Yet in spite of this the programs are surprisingly 
successful in selling the commodities they advertise. This fact 
gives rise to several considerations. First, it is possible that 
any other form of advertising would be similarly criticized. If 
such were the case, then this form of advertising is no better 
and no worse than any other advertising insofar as people’s 
feelings toward it are concerned. The writer, however, has 
no data to substantiate this point. It is common knowledge, 
however, that there is a considerable group of people who think 
all advertising is bad. But, even if it were found that the radio 
advertismg was no more unpopular than other advertising, the 
mere fact that 38.4 per cent of the buying public react unfavor- 
ably toward it is of sufficient importance that no advertiser 
should overlook it. There is always the danger that while 
these programs are effective at the present time the antagonism 
they arouse may, over a period of months or years do more harm 
to the companies sponsoring them than they will do good. On 
the other hand, it would seem to be near madness for an adver- 
tiser to cease using a type of advertising as successful as the 
programs investigated in this study have proved to be. Fur- 
thermore, nearly as many mothers react favorably toward these 
programs as react unfavorably. Probably the logical thing to 
do is for the advertisers to strive to remove as many of the 
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objectionable features as possible and thereby reduce the an- 
tagonism to as much of a minimum as possible. This could be 
done in part by making sure their premiums are first class, and 


TABLE IV 
Additional Remarks Made by Parents 










































































N & 
Favorable Reactions 
Child eats what he wouldn’t before 20 3.1 
Good advertising brings results 6 09 
Willing to buy what child asks for 8 13 
Programs good, they are educational 15 «2.4 
Like Product C a lot 2 03 
Products are very good 4 0.46 
Introduced them to some good products 3 05 
Acquaints parents with products 1 02 
Total favorable 59 9.3 
Unfavorable Reactions 
Child only wants premiums, companies aoe *t depend 
upon this type of thing for sales 13 2.0 
Child thinks parents should buy every product whether 
good or bad 12 19 
Interferes with meals and child’s sleep 14 22 
Products too expensive 5 08 
Premiums prove inferior , a 
Programs unfit for children, poor advertising .0000..... 4 0.6 
Prejudices child to certain products, should consult mothers 4 0.6 
Dislikes some programs 15 «2.4 
Programs non-educational 160 2.5 
No cooperation with children 1 02 
Oceupies child’s mind too much > ie 
‘Too many programs 1 02 
Total unfavorable 90 147 
Neutral Reactions 
Children do not listen regularly, they never ask for products 14 2.2 
Buy products regardless of radio 28 4.4 
Tired of product, discontinued buying it % 2 





Total neutral 438 6.8 
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second by attempting to acquaint the negativistic customers 
with the advantages they and their children receive from this 
advertising, such as stimulating children to eat what they other- 
wise would object to and the like. 

Table IV contains additional remarks made by the parents. 
These remarks merely give further confirmation of what was 
presented in Table III. 

In conclusion we may point out that tiie method of advertis- 
ing herein studied is effective in inducing children to ask par- 
ents to buy commodities. The effectiveness of the method 
varies with the commodity. The attitudes of mothers toward 
this technique are about equally divided for and against. 


MOTHERS’ OPINIONS OF CHILDREN’S RADIO PROGRAMS 
Part II 


This is a second follow-up of the preliminary study of 
mothers’ opinions of children’s radio programs mentioned in 
Part I of this article. The preliminary study indicated that a 
considerable number of mothers looked upon these programs 
with disfavor. The mothers had attended meetings where these 
programs had been discussed and reported that the majority 
of the members of such groups considered the programs unsuit- 
able for children. Furthermore, about a third of the mothers 
who had attended these meetings said the groups had decided 
to take some form of action in protest against these programs. 

The purpose of this study was to question a larger number of 
mothers in an attempt to sample more adequately their opinions 
of children’s radio programs. As mentioned earlier 717 
mothers were interviewed in this part of the study. The ques- 
tionnaire reproduced below was used to collect the data. 


QUESTIONNAIRE B 
1. Do your children listen to the children’s radio programs? 
Do they listen regularly ; frequently 
; never . 
2. Do you think these programs are suitable for children? Yes 
No . Don’t know Some are, some are not 








3 occasionally 
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If yes, which children’s program or programs do you think out out- 
standingly good? 
Why? 











If programs are unsuitable, which program or programs do you think 
are outstandingly bad? 
Why? 











3. Other criticisms 








4. Have you ever attended a meeting where children’s programs were dis- 
cussed? Yes . No . If yes, what group held the 
meeting? 














5. Did the majority of the members of the group es the programs 
feel that the programs were beneficial ; harmful 3 
neither harmful nor beneficial 


6. Did the group decide to do anything about the programs? Yes 


























. No 
7. If yes, what? 
8. Classofhome. A a gy i 
Street . No. —————.. City 








Interviewer ’s initial 





The socio-economic status of these mothers was as follows, 
4 per cent in class A and 4 per cent in class D homes, 51 per cent 
in class B homes and 41 per cent in class C homes. 

Table V shows the frequency of children’s listening to the 
children’s programs as reported by their mothers. These 
listening habits reported by parents agree quite closely with 
results reported in an earlier study® using children as subjects. 

The results in Table VI agree very closely with those pre- 
sented in the preliminary study, all differences are well within 
the limits of chance errors.* 


8 Longstaff, H. P., Effectiveness of Children’s Radio Programs. J. of 
Appl. Psychol., April, 1936. 

4 For formulas and tables used in determining the limits of chance errors 
see Reilly, Wm. J., Marketing Investigations, The Ronald Press, New 
York, 1929, pp. 167-171 and 221-223. 
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TABLE V 
Frequency with which Children Listen to Children’s Programs as Reported 
by Mothers 
N PER CENT 
Listen regularly ............ at 369 52 
‘¢ frequently ................ 162 23 
*¢  oceasionally ............. 152 20 
pg pe SS 32 5 
No answer 2 0 
Total 717 100 














Table VII shows the programs and the extent to which they 
are considered suitable and unsuitable. It is apparent from 
this table that two programs, F and H, meet with little parental 
disapproval, two others, D and A, were most disapproved; 
while five programs, G, B, C, J, and E, met with about equal 
amounts of approval and disapproval. The remaining pro- 
grams are mentioned so infrequently that they can probably 
be disregarded. 

Table VIII shows the reasons mothers give as to why the 
suitable programs are considered so. Table IX contains the 
reasons as to why the unsuitable programs are so considered. 
It must be borne in mind that some of these reasons, both suit- 
able and unsuitable, are given for the same programs. Two 
points stand out from the data so far presented. First, there 
is an appreciable number of mothers who think these programs 











TABLE VI 

Mothers’ Opinions of the Suitability of Children’s Programs 

N PER CENT 
Programs suitable .............. 299 42 
unsuitable .......... 250 35 

Some programs suitable 

And some unsuitable ......... * 56 8 
DOG OW secisistcisssertstinienes on 83 11 
No answer 29 4 
Total ........ 717 100 
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TABLE VII 





Programs and Extent to which They Are Considered Suitable or Unsuitable 














a ce 

rnocmaa | Sountonis a 

Order Order 

P ccm | Sustaining 125 1 2 12.5 
© acca . | Choe. Drink A 100 2 68 4.0 
B concer | Gasoline 77 3 73 3.0 
© ..nncmmene | Dry cereal 70 4 60 5.0 
A. ceccccssenessemm | Cooked cereal A 50 6 126 1.0 
FL vccccsnesenee | Cooked cereal C 53 5 15 8.0 
D Lecncmnnne | Laxative 24 7 118 2.0 
Te ilatiadiaas .. | Choe, Drink D 28 8 3 10.5 
FT cenccerrsersnee | DY Cereal 15 10 28 6.0 
Be weccncnsneee | Cooked cereal B 14 11 21 7.0 
Ke omen | Sustaining 11 12 3 10.5 
Ly nomen | Sustaining 12 13 2 12.5 
M nee | Sustaining 6 14 0 14.0 
Miscellaneous 21 9 5 9.0 




















This table is read: the column headed suitable shows the programs con- 
sidered outstandingly good, the number of the 299 mothers who answered 
question 2 as yes; and the rank order of the program based on suitability; 
the column headed unsuitable shows the programs considered outstandingly 
bad, the number of the 250 mothers who answered question 2, no, and the 
rank order of the program based on unsuitability. Fifty-six mothers an- 
swered question 2, ‘‘some are and some are not suitable.’’ These answers 
have been included in the N’s under suitable or unsuitable according to the 
answers given. Programs A, B, C, D, and E are the same as programs A, 
B, C, D, and E discussed on the first follow-up study referred to at the 
beginning of this article. 


are unsuitable for children to listen to; second, when we ask 
for specific programs and reasons why these programs are bad, 
we find considerable difference of opinion. One mother will 
say program A is bad and B is good, while a second mother 
will say program A is good and B is bad. An advertiser 
studying these results might be led to believe that mothers do 
not know what they want, and so continue to sponsor programs 
that sell his merchandise and let parents ‘‘go hang.’’ Such 
results as these are frequently responsible for business men 
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TABLE VIII 
Mothers’ Reasons Why Programs are Good 





PER 


nN CENT 





Educational and constructive; teach good ideas, 
moral standards, character, manners and fair play 137 19 
Interesting and entertaining, good music and jokes, 
true to life, thrilling, appeal to children’s curiosity 











and stimulates imagination 267 37 
Gets children in house at dinner time, keeps children 

out of mischief 12 2 
Talents of others inspire children and characters are 

of children’s own age 19 3 
Children eat food they would not eat before .................... 6 1 
Miscellaneous 15 2 














saying that human behavior is unpredictable and can never be 
dealt with in a scientific manner. It seems to the writer, how- 
ever, that this more or less apparent chaotic condition of 
opinions is probably. due to the fact that most of the children’s 
programs have both good and bad features. This is borne out 
by the data presented in Table VII. What the advertiser 
should do is to revise his programs, attempting to include as 
many of the desirable features as possible and eliminate the 
undesirable ones. It will be impossible to put programs on 


TABLE IX 
Mothers’ Reasons Why Programs are Bad 





PER 
CENT 





Unreal, too noisy, benefit children in no way, trashy 





and unwholesome 168 23 
Bad for health, interfere with meals, cause bad 
dreams, creates fear in children, too exciting ......... 230 32 


Teaches poor grammar, slang, undesirable actions 
and expressions, disobedience, false impression of 
the world and war propaganda. Tragedies affect 


children’s games. Poor standards of heroism ........ 134 19 
Too much advertising, always want child to send 
for something 13 3 





Miscellaneous 63 9 
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the air that will please everyone but the fact that 35 per cent 
of mothers feel that present programs are unsuitable is entirely 
too large a number to dismiss lightly. In general, the writer 
believes that advertisers really are seriously interested in im- 
proving their children’s programs. For those so interested, the 
results of this study should be helpful. 

It was found that 166 mothers or 23 per cent had attended 
meetings where these programs were discussed. Twenty-one 
different organizations were mentioned. Sixty-four per cent 
of the mothers who had attended meetings mentioned P. T. A. 
discussions of these programs. This group seems to be by far 
the most interested in children’s programs. Seven per cent 
listed church groups, 7 per cent college women’s clubs, 5 per 
cent mothers’ clubs, while the remaining 17 per cent listed such 
organizations as better grammar league, study club, civic club 
and the like. Of the mothers who had attended groups where 
these programs were discussed, 14 per cent said the programs 
were favorably considered. This finding is somewhat in dis- 
agreement with the preliminary study, where no favorable 
mention of the program was made. Fifty-nine per cent stated 
that the groups looked upon the programs with disfavor, 20 per 
cent said the programs had not been considered either favor- 
ably or unfavorably, but ‘‘ just discussed’’ while 6 per cent did 
not remember the nature of the discussion. The above figures 
indicate a less unfavorable attitude toward the programs than 
did the preliminary study, but even so, if 59 per cent of 
mothers’ organizations are unfavorably disposed towards chil- 
dren’s programs it indicates a state of affairs advertisers should 
not overlook. The seriousness of this is further indicated by 
the fact that 39 per cent of the groups decided to take action 
against the programs. Table X shows the nature of the action 
taken by the groups. 

This evidence of organized action is significant. It indicates 
the presence of a problem so frequently experienced by mothers 
that those belonging to mothers’ organizations have taken the 
problem to these organizations in the hope of getting more 
forceful and concerted action. This organized action is not a 
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‘‘erusade’’ conceived of by the organizations involved, but 
rather the attempt on the part of mothers to find a solution to 
their individual problems through group action. The fact 
that so. many different groups are involved indicates the preva- 
lence and acuteness of the problem mothers feel the radio has 
created. 

While none of the actions taken are very serious, there is the 
psychological effect of a group acting and if the milder types 
of action taken do not get results, it will be easier in the future 
to take more serious action. 


TABLE X 
Nature of Action Taken by Groups 





PER 


ACTION DECIDED UPON N CENT 





Write letters to broadcasting company ccc 2 
Sign petitions 
Boycott product 
Turn off bad programs 
Write to advertiser ....... 
Distribute pamphlets on good programs ....................... 
Tried to have program removed 
Tried to have program made educational ....................... 
Appointed a committee 


Registered disapproval as a body 
No answers 














Nora wh & 











_ 
~ doo» 











On ll ee od 





The above per cents are based upon the total number of subjects attend- 
ing meeting which was 166. 


It would seem from this study that there is a rather urgent 
need for advertisers, using children’s programs, to make a com- 
prehensive study of a considerably larger scope than an indi- 
vidual investigator such as the writer can afford. Such a study 
should attempt to discover those features about the children’s 
programs which most universally disturb mothers and using 
such information as a basis either revise the programs or show 
parents why their objections are unfounded in fact and are 
reaily not justified. Of these two alternatives, the first should 
be fer easier to accomplish. 





AN EMPIRICAL METHOD OF ANALYZING A 
SALES INTERVIEW 


FRED McKINNEY 
University of Missouri 


INTRODUCTION 


T is the purpose of this paper to suggest a method for the 
analysis and measurement of the elements composing a 
sales interview, to present data obtained by its use, to 

elaborate on its possible refinements, and to discuss its limita- 
tions. 

The disparity between the number of experimental studies in 
the fields of advertising and selling is striking. Poffenberger 
mentions 19 psychological methods applied to advertising (1), 
whereas, there is almost a total absence of application of these 
methods to selling as is shown in current texts discussing the 
subject (2). The reasons for this contrast become apparent 
upon comparison of the two topics. Advertising is stereotyped, 
addressed to a large public, and has a stable spatial form, 
various aspects of which may be used as stimuli in the lab- 
oratory, divorced from their media. The sales talk, conversely, 
is usually addressed to one buyer, is highly variable in that the 
salesman deviates from his general presentation to meet present 
contingencies, is a temporal pattern with no permanent coun- 
terpart, and finally, is almost impossible to divorce from its 
medium—the salesman presenting the argument, his general 
appearance and behavior. The fluid, elusive nature of the sales 
presentation has discouraged any attempts to study it experi- 
mentally. 

Although the above characteristics of selling which make it 
difficult to study will probably always act as a barrier to a 
simple approach to measuring the sales talk, they are not in- 
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superable. Salesmen have been using a crude rule-of-thumb 
method of testing their arguments since an unknown date. 
This process is only roughly effective and is very slow. A re- 
finement of this pragmatic method, making it more quantita- 
tive and more objective, should prove valuable as supplemen- 
tary to the insight of good salesmen. 


METHOD 


Experiment I 


A stereotyped sales talk on Fuller brushes was taken from 
a standard text-book on the psychology of selling, divided into 
individual sales arguments of a line or two, and presented to 
a class of 53 students in Applied Psychology (3). One member 
of the class, a young woman, assumed the role of a customer 
and acted as she would upon being urged to buy the articles 
presented. She was thus allowed to respond spontaneously to 
the salesman by way of objection or encouragement. Another 
member of the class took a stenographie record of this cus- 
tomer’s responses, noting the order in which they appeared 
in the interview. Whenever the objection or statement of the 
customer called for a reply, the salesman departed from this 
stereotyped presentation to answer the objection, or responded 
appropriately to the customer’s statement. These were also 
included in the stenographic record, and numbered according 
to their occurrence in the interview. 

The members of the class who acted as subjects were in- 
structed to respond to the sales situation by noting their quali- 
tative subjective reactions, whatever they might be. They were 
told to jot down their responses in the form in which they 
occurred. These responses, they were told, might take the 
form of attitudes, objections, or extraneous ideas of an emo- 
tional or cognitive nature aroused by the propositions pre- 
sented. Blanks with lines numbered from 1 to 50 were given 
them. Each item in the interview, whether sales argument, 
objection, or answer to objection, was numbered consecutively 
as it appeared in the presentation. The experimenter placed 
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the number of the item being presented on the blackboard and 
recorded this number beside that statement in his typewritten 
list of stereotyped sales arguments. In this fashion an accurate 
record could be kept of the sequences of the three types of 
items—arguments, objections, and answers to objections. 

Below is a sample of the statements in the interview, and 
accompanying each item are the classified qualitative responses 
to them and their frequencies. 


Fuller Brush Sales Talk (Experiment I) 


1. Good morning, Mrs. Brown! I have called to give you 
your Fuller brush in exchange for the card that was left 
here a few days ago. Yes, that’s the card. You don’t 
mind if I step in a moment to open my case? Thank 
you. (Bothered 13, ‘‘Gets in’’ 12, ‘‘A salesman’’ 6, 
‘*Free’’ 5, Abrupt 3, Indifferent 2, Objects to gifts 1.) 


. This, Mrs. Brown, is the Fuller Kitchen-Utility brush we 
give you; you will find it an excellent brush for cleaning 
vegetables, such as potatoes before baking, for scouring 
celery, beets, carrots, and so forth. (Attracted to brush 
22, Refused 5, ‘‘ What’s the catch’’ 4, ‘‘Get rid of him’’ 
3, ‘‘ Like all salesmen’’ 2, Price? 1, ‘‘ Pointless’’ 1.) 


. Notice the construction, Mrs. Brown. You see there is 
no back to collect the dirt ; instead, this brush is made on 
a sanitary principle. The fibers are held securely in the 
middle by this twisted wire; you can readily see the 
advantage of this; as I said before, it eliminates the 
dirt-catching back, gives a double wearing surface, and, 
having no back, it also dries in a very few moments, and 
therefore the fibers do not rot and drop out. (Impressed 
17, ‘‘Pointless’’ 11, Not concerned 8, Don’t want 3, 
‘*What’s the catch’’ 3, Not understood 3.) 


. Objection—Don’t you think those fibers might get soft— 
not having any back? (Good objection 18, Poor objec- 
tion 8, Interested 1, Not understood 1, Don’t object to 
free gift 1.) 


. Answer—That is a very good question, Mrs. Brown. 
The very question you raised, Mrs. Brown, is a question 
many thoughtful housewives raise. I can see why that 
might come into your mind, but careful experimentation 
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in our laboratory has shown that this is not true. (Good 
answer 18, Typical sales line 11, Not convinced 10, F'lat- 
tery 2, Pointless 2.) 


. Now we give you this brush, Mrs. Brown, to advertise 
our line, and it gives us an opportunity of showing you 
what our brushes are like. In fact, you are entitled to 
see them. (Appreciates gift 16, ‘‘What’s the catch’’ 12, 
Good sales talk 4, ‘‘ Feel obligated’’ 2, Waste of time 1, 
Won’t buy 1.) 

. Then here on the back of our order slip is our written 
guaranty which is given to every one purchasing Fuller 
brushes. That’s pretty strong guaranty, isn’tit? And 
there is no time limit to this guaranty, either; it holds 
good until the brushes wear out, which is a mighty long 
time. (Good point 14, Suspicious 13, ‘‘Sales talk’’ 6, 
**T’ll buy it’”’ 2, ‘‘Let me read it’’ 2, Others also guar- 
antee 1, ‘‘Get rid of him’’ 1.) 


Experiments II and III 


These experiments were conducted after the data from the 
first experiment had been tabulated and perused. The essen- 
tial methods of Experiment I were used in these experiments, 
and the changes that were made were largely to improve the 
first experiment. Subjects were students who volunteered to 
serve in an experiment, rather than a drafted class. The sales 
talks were shorter and consisted of complete talks that could be 
presented in less than an hour. The experimenter had an 
assistant who held a copy of the sales talk as the salesman 
delivered it and placed upon the blackboard the numbers of 
the statements as the salesman began to speak them. In this 
way the subjects were informed as to the beginning and end of 
a sales argument, and what space to use on their mimeograph 
blank in recording their response. 

The experimenter acted as customer to whom the salesman 
delivered freely his sales presentation. 

In delivering the talk, the salesman in these experiments used 
the typewritten sheet merely asa guide. The customer did not, 
in these two experiments, raise any objections to the salespoints. 
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Deviation in this respect from the procedure of the previous 
experiment was planned it was believed that the better method 
would be to study the simple sales situation well quantitatively 
before advancing to the more complex. The salesmen in these 
experiments were older students who had had considerable 
previous experience in selling. Both had supported themselves 
for several years as salesmen. 

A final deviation from the first experiment was that of having 
the subjects respond to the sales argument first in terms of 
rating. They were instructed at the beginning of the experi- 
ment in the meaning of the ratings : 0—very poor ; 5—average ; 
10—excellent. Their ratings were to range from 0 to 10 and 
indicate their opinions as to the value of the individual sales 
arguments. In addition to this quantitative reaction, they 
were to write out their subjective reactions next to their ratings. 
The salesman paused after each presentation until the experi- 
menter, who was watching the responding subjects, gave him 
the signal to proceed. The pauses were of sufficient length to 
allow the subjects to react to the items. 

Below are the two sales talks, divided into sections as they 
were presented. The first attempts to sell Real Silk hosiery 
(Experiment II), the second radio advertising (Experiment 
III). The first presentation is divided into 25 parts, the second 
23. Twenty-four subjects, who were volunteers from a course 
in Applied Psychology, responded in Experiment II, 15 in 
Experiment III. 


Real Silk Sales Talk (Experiment II) 
Including frequencies of favorable (F') and unfavorable (U) 
qualitative responses 
1. Good morning, Mrs. Jones, Hackney is my name. I can 
give as reference Dean Heckel. F 1, U 10. 
2. Did you get one of these cards calling for our service? 
I will just step in and leave you this service. F 1, U 17. 


3. What I have here, Mrs. Jones, is a little mending kit with 
thread in all the popular shades of hosiery, and darning 
needle. This is a part of our Real Silk service to you. 
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This is a bit soiled, but I’ll get you a fresh one out of 
my case. (Entrance into case.) F 12, U 4. 


. Here are some of our national advertisements, Mrs. 
Jones, the Good Housekeeping magazine, and the radio. 
F7,U6. 


. Our radio programs are over NBC every Sunday evening 
at five P.M. Our orchestra is Charles Previn’s Silken 
Strings. F9,U 6. 


. This is our plant in 1920 and to-day it is the world’s 
largest maker of hosiery. We attribute this large growth 
to the fact that we meet you directly and give you stock- 
ings of fresh silk. F 10, U 4. 


. In addition to that, Mrs. Jones, we have the new patented 
grenine seal which means much more tightly twisted 
thread than found in ordinary stockings, which has no 
twist in the strand and only three to five twists to the 
left in the strands, and twenty-eight to the right in the 
thread, which gives you a stocking which is less apt to 
snag, retains its permanently dull lustre and has all the 
tng pull threads found in ordinary hose sealed in. 
9, U 6. 


. (Pictures.) Real Silk has brought out this spring a new 

ringless stocking which it has been trying to perfect for 
years. Notice there isn’t a ring in this stocking. This 
stocking has all the exclusive Real Silk features. F 11, 
U 8. 


. Notice right here, Mrs. Jones, we have a two-way run 
stop andano-hole hem. The hem is guaranteed, also the 
fashion mark and the instep point, which is reinforced 
with eight threads of service weight silk. F 13, U 4. 


. We have a triple built-in French heel where your ordi- 
nary hose has only two-ply. It has the cradle-dura foot 
with the three-ply toe, and a flat seam in the toe which 
relieves that crease in your foot after you have been 
standing allday. F9,U 4. 


. Don’t you think that is a nice feature? F 7, U 3. 
. As I said, this stocking is all grenine sealed, something 
that you can’t get in any other stocking. F 6, U 6. 


. Now where do you have the most trouble with your stock- 
ings, Mrs. Jones? F 10, U 2. 
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I see, in the fading of colors. This hose is triple-fast 
dyed to guard against fading from perspiration, laun- 
dering, and the sun. F 5, U 1. 

What weight do you like in a stocking, service weight or 
chiffon? Here is the chiffon. F 4, U 0. 


Do you like something a little heavier or lighter in the 
chiffon? Isee. The sheer chiffon. F 7, U 6. 


. Do you usually wear brown or grey? Now do you prefer 


something in the lighter greys or the darker ones? The 
darker. Taupesan and pigeon grey have been selling 
nicely this spring. F 12, U 2. ' 

Here are the shades for summer. Which of these shades 


do you like? The taupesan? (Writes color in order 
book.) F3,U 9. 


Now what size do you wear, Mrs. Jones? Will a No. 
9 be all right, and when would you like these delivered ? 
F 3, U5. 


Would you prefer in one week or shall we say two 
weeks? F 7, U 9. 


We have priced this hose at Harzfeld’s and Carson, 
Pirie, Scott, and Company, and it ran in the deluxe line 
from $2 to $2.50 and that is without the grenine seal too, 
Mrs. Jones. F7, U 8. 


However, I’ll let you in on a little secret; this stocking 
isn’t going to cost you anything like that. I can give 
you this hose, four pairs for $6. F 6, U 8. 

You understand that we take only the down payment of 
$1, and the rest is sent COD, don’t you? F 9, U 5. 

I believe you indicated that you will be needing hose in 
two weeks, isn’t that right, or would you like them 
sooner? Twoweeks? F 5, U 4. 


All right, thank you, Mrs. Jones. I have appreciated 
talking to you. Good bye. F 5, U 2. 


Radio Sales Talk (Experiment III and IV) 


Including frequencies of favorable (F) and unfavorable (U) 


1, 


qualitative responses for both experiments 


Mr. Jones? I am Mr. Fischer of the Feature Depart- 
ment KXYZ. I suppose you listen to our program, 
don’t you? F0O,U0; F 13, U 12. 
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Well, I’ve been looking over our programs for the next 
few weeks, and I find we have some very fine time open 
between eight o’clock and nine o’clock in the evening, in 
which we can tell our listeners a few facts about the 
Jones Grocery Company. F 4, U 1; F 13, U 10. 


Now I suppose you have an idea of the way we would do 
that. F3,U1;F17,U8. 


In between the changing of the various musical pro- 
grams we would come in with something like this : ‘‘ The 
Jones Grocery Company has a message for KX YZ’s dis- 
criminating shoppers. Many a penny is saved, and 
thereby earned by shopping at the Jones Grocery Com- 
pany. Just listen to the specials they are offering to- 
day.’””’ F6,U1;F21,U 8. 


And then we would give them a few leading items to 
attract their attention. F 4, U 2;F11,U 5. 


In closing, we would add: ‘‘If you can’t come to the 
Jones Grocery Company, just pick up your telephone 
and call the Jones Grocery Company at 1111. Remem- 
ber that you will get the best always at the right price.’’ 
F 3, U5; F 19, U 7. 


Of course you do have a delivery service, don’t you, Mr. 
Jones? F2,U 2; F 10, U 21. 


Now, Mr. Jones, you realize that KX YZ goes into thou- 
sands of homes in your trade area; we entertain the 
listeners and give them your personal message in such 
a manner that they are bound to be impressed. F 7, 
U1; F 17, U 9. 


Of course you'll say that is all fine, but what about the 
cost? F3,U1;F 23,U 8. 


Well, the cost is the best part about it. F 4, U5; F 24, 
U6. 


Your name and story will be broadcast from KXYZ 
every Tuesday and Thursday evening for the next five 
weeks at a cost of only three dollars for every evening 
that you’re on the air. F 5, U5; F 20, U 9. 


Now, Mr. Jones, you know that there are over 275,000 
prospective customers in your trade area and over 80 
per cent of the homes have radios, so you can see that 
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if we reach only a small part of them, you are telling 
your story to each one of these prospective customers at 
a very small fraction-of-a-cent cost. F 8,U 1; F 28, U 3. 


Really, you would be surprised at the number of people 
doing business with you, old and new, who will comment 


about hearing your story over the radio. F 11, U 2; 
F 13, U 18. . 


How does the idea appeal to you, Mr. Jones? F 5, U 3; 
F 20, U 11. 


See here, Mr. Jones. You’ve never been on the air be- 
fore, and after all, we’re looking up to you as one of the 
city’s biggest and best advertisers. F 7, U 6; F 20, 
U 13. 


In a way, we’re mercenary. We know that on the pro- 
gram I have in mind, broadcasting your announcement 
at a good evening time with some good musical program, 
the results will make the cost of the broadcasting look 
awfully small, and as a result, we’re going to see a good 
slice of your advertising money in the future. F 3, U 9; 
F 18, U 11. 


You must admit that a dollar a day is darned cheap 


advertising, that is for good advertising; am I right? 
F1l1,U1; F 23,U 9. 


Now, Mr. Jones, I’d like to have you come in on this open 
time I have, and let me handle your announcement PER- 
SONALLY to see you go on at the right time, with the 
right musical program, and presented in the right man- 
ner. F 11, U 2; F 28, U 4. 


And I know you’ll admit before the five weeks are half 
over that it’s the best six-dollars-a-week you ever spent 
for any advertising. F 7, U6; F 13, U 10. 


And of course, the more results we show you, the more 
you’!l spend with us in the future, and whenever we have 
a little opening in our programs, we’re going to boost you 
as much as we can, without additional cost to you. F 6, 
U8;F 21,09. 


Of course, you know more about your business than we 
do, so we’ll expect you to give us your main ideas you 
want brought out ; we’ll put it in radio language for you 
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so as to make an appeal to those listening in. F 9, U 2; 
F 18, U 7. 


22. Do you think I’mright, Mr. Jones? F5,U 3; F 20, U7. 


23. Certainly. Now, here’s what I’d like to have you do. 
Just give me a few of the ideas you would like to have 
the public know about you, and I’ll have our continuity 
department write you the ideas in radio language ; then, 
of course, you can change it a bit to suit yourself. You 
come along on this small broadcast and I know we’ll see 
a lot more business from you in the future. F 5, U 2; 
F 18, U6. 


Experiment IV 


This experiment was carried on the year following the com- 
pletion of the above experiments. Its purpose was to repeat 
one of the above sales talks precisely, with the exception that 
the experimenter acted as salesman, and to ascertain how nearly 
the ratings would agree when the same sales talk was presented 
by a different salesman and to another group of students taking 
the same course. This would give a measure of the reliability 
of the method, and also indicate if the method might be used 
to determine differences in personal presentation as well as 
content. The writer rehearsed the radio sales talk before the 
experiment, and delivered it, trying not to deviate from the 
previous presentation by the original salesman, in any fashion 
except by the way of improving the delivery, if possible. The 
original salesman was somewhat emotional and ill at ease, and 
an attempt was made to eliminate this upon the second delivery. 
All the conditions of Experiment III were duplicated except 
that all of the members of a class in Applied Psychology, 37 in 
number, participated in the experiment. 


RESULTS 


The data will be examined with two questions in mind—how 
reliable is the method in general and how may data from this 
method be used in analyzing specific sales presentations. In 
Table I the average ratings of each sales item in Experiment II 
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(Real Silk Sales Talk), III and IV (Radio Sales Talk) are 
presented. 

Reliability of the method. The first question we shall deal 
with is : Does the rating technique differentiate reliably the good 
and poor items in a sales presentation ? 

In order to obtain a measure of the reliability of the differ- 
ences between those items having low average ratings, and those 
having high average ratings, four statements with the lowest 
averages were paired at random with four statements with the 
highest averages in eight comparisons so that each high state- 
ment was paired twice with a low statement. Differences 
between the average ratings of these statements and the relia- 
bility of these differences were calculated. The critical ratios 
for the Real Silk data ranged from 2.7 to 5.7, with an average 
of 4.06. The critical ratios for the first radio sales talk (Ex- 
periment III) ranged from 3.2 to 5.0, with an average of 4.05. 
Those for the second radio talk (Experiment IV) ranged from 
4.94 to 7.10, with an average of 5.58. All except one of these 
ratios are above the figure traditionally considered reliable. 
(3.0.) . 

Similar comparisons have been made between the four state- 
ments with the highest average ratings, and an equal number 
with rating averages midway between the highest and lowest. 
The range of these critical ratios for the Real Silk data is from 
.81 to 2.4, the average being 1.39. The range for the first radio 
data is from 1.5 to 2.8, with an average of 1.9; for the second 
radio data from 1.63 to 3.30 with an average of 2.54. 

_A comparison of the statements of lowest average ratings, 
with statements of average rating midway between the lowest 
and highest, produces larger differences and critical ratios. 
For the Real Silk data, the range in critical ratios is from .97 
to 4.9, with an average of 2.27 ; for the first radio data, the range 
is from 1.6 to 2.9 and the average 2.25, for the second radio 
data 2.08 to 4.13 with an average of 2.94. These data indicate 
a clear separation between items of high and low ratings and 
considerable separation between other items. 
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In addition to the ratings, a table was made of the frequency 
of favorable and unfavorable responses for each sales item. 
This was to be used as a check on the ratings and as a supple- 
ment to them in the practical evaluation of specific sales argu- 
ments. These frequencies, however, serve only as a rough check 
and there is only general agreement between them and the rat- 
ings. Clearer agreement was not reached, probably because 
some subject did not respond to all items with statements and 
because of the difficulty of classifying some statements. Cases 
of general agreement are found for items as: 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 
and 17 of the Real Silk data and 6, 12, 13, 17, and 18 of the 
radio sales talk (Experiment III). Cases in which the fre- 
quencies did not differentiate the items are those like 5 and 7 
of the Real Silk data and 3 and 9 of the radio sales data (Exp. 
ITT). 

A fairly good test of the reliability of the method is a com- 
parison of the ratings and qualitative responses in Experiments 
III and IV, the same sales presentation being given to different 
groups of different sizes and by different salesmen. 

TABLE I 


Average Ratings of Sales Items in Experiments II (Real Silk Talk) and 
III and IV (Radio Talk) 











AVERAGE RATINGS AVERAGE RATINGS 

Item | Exp. II | Exp. III| Exp.IV | Item | Exp.tI | Exp. Ill | Exp. Iv 
1 4.66 5.40 5.00 14 6.17 6.50 6.54 
2 3.58 4.66 5.59 15 5.63 5.80 6.69 
3 6.83 4.21 5.30 16 6.00 6.07 6.16 
+ 5.12 6.20 7.13 17 6.33 7.26 7.02 
5 . 5.00 5.00 5.83 18 5.50 7.60 7.86 
6 5.62 5.20 6.21 19 5.72 5.13 6.50 
7 6.25 5.25 4.43 20 5.54 7.00 7.54 
8 6.41 6.53 6.52 21 6.29 7.40 6.86 
9 6.41 6.50 6.08 22 5.54 6.40 6.16 

10 6.04 6.14 7.51 23 5.39 6.57 7.61 

11 5.63 7.06 7.23 24 5.08 

12 6.25 7.85 7.86 25 6.21 

13 6.27 7.20 6.13 


























In comparing the average ratings, the general similarity in 
the two experiments is noticeable: the 12th has the highest 
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ratings in both experiments, the 11th, 12th, 18th, and 20th items 
are among the seven highest in both experiments, and the Ist, 
2nd, 3rd, 5th, and 7th are among the seven lowest in both experi- 
ments. They both are low toward the beginning of the presen- 
tation, and rise later. The frequencies of favorable and un- 
favorable qualitative responses presented beside each item in 
the description of the sales talk show less similarity. 

Although one would expect qualitative responses to be indi- 
vidual, there is considerable agreement in type of response, 
as shown in comparing the classifications of responses in the 
two experiments. In connection with each of the sales items, 
there are qualitative responses mentioned by members of one 
group not mentioned by those of the other, but these are in the 
minority. The larger group produces the greater number of 
statements not found in responses of the other group. This 
shows the advantage of a larger experimental group in produc- 
ing a range of responses more representative of the range likely 
to be encountered in actual selling experience. 

The classification of the responses of both groups to questions 
picked at random for the middle (11th, 12th, and 13th) of the 
presentation, are given below as a sample: 


Question 11 
**Too cheap’’ mentioned by two in Experiment III, and five 
in Experiment IV. ‘‘Gives impression of cheapness’’ men- 
tioned by one in III, fiveinIV. ‘‘Too high’’ mentioned by one 
in each group. ‘‘ Well stated’’ mentioned by two in III, five 
in IV. ‘‘Not bad’’ remarked by two in III, sixin IV. ‘‘ Very 


/ good’’ by one in III, two in IV. Im addition to these, one 


statement in Experiment III was not found in IV. Three 
types of statements occurring in IV were not comparable to 
any in ITI. 


Question 12 
‘*Economical’’ mentioned by two in Experiment III, six in 
Experiment IV. ‘‘Good circulation’’ mentioned by one in 
III, five in IV. ‘‘Gives the facts’’ mentioned by five in III, 
four in IV. ‘‘Good point’’ mentioned by five in III, four in 
IV. In addition, one statement in III was not found in IV, 
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and eight types of statements in IV were not found in III. 
Some of the latter are: ‘‘How much good will this do?’’ 
‘*When do most people listen?’’ ‘‘Cheap advertising.’’ 


Question 13 


‘*Not completely convinced’’ mentioned by one in IIT and 
eight in IV. ‘‘Good appeal’’ mentioned by four in ITI and five 
inIV. ‘‘Interest’’ mentioned by twoinIII,oneinIV. ‘‘ Will 
these people buy?’’ mentioned by one in III, two in IV. In 
addition, there was one statement in III not in IV, and four 
types of statements in IV not in III. 


The general agreement of qualitative and quantitative data, 
in spite of different groups and different salesmen, is of value. 
It indicates that the reactions of one group have value in pre- 
dicting the reactions of a similar group, showing the method to 
have practical reliability. 

Analyzing specific sales presentations. Some questions aris- 
ing in this connection are: What are the high and low sales 
items? Why are these high or low? Is there a tendency for 
ratings to rise as the presentation progresses? What is the 
consensus of opinion (qualitative responses) to various items 
in the sales presentation? Do individuals differ in their 
responses to the sales interview? What causes these individual 
differences? 

An investigation of the character of the lowest and highest 
statements in rating reveals that the lowest in the Real Silk 
presentation are the two introductory, the 4th and 5th, in 
which the salesman shows the company’s national advertising 
and refers to its radio program, and the 24th, in which the sales- 
man attempts specifically to close the sale. The lowest in the 
first radio presentation (Exp. III) are the 2nd, in which the 
salesman approaches and reveals his purpose, the 3rd, which 
is probably due to a persistence of the attitude aroused by the 
2nd, the 5th, 6th, and 7th, in which the explanation of the 
proposed advertisement is completed, and the 19th, in which 
the salesman suggests to the customer that he will admit before 
six weeks that it is the best buy he has had in advertising. The 
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data for the second radio presentation corroborates this except 
for item 19, and for the fact that item 7 is among the lowest. 
This low rating is probably due to the manner in which the 
statement was spoken in that the qualitative responses also 
show a strong unfavorable reaction (21 to 10) in (Exp. IV) 
as compared with a neutral response in (Exp. ITI). 

The highest ratings in the Real Silk presentation occur when 
the housewife is given her premium (Statement 3), and when 
the salesman demonstrates and describes two outstanding fea- 
tures of the stocking (the ringless feature and a no-hole hem, 
(Statements 8 and 9), and the question as to what color she 
prefers in stockings (Statement 17). The high ratings in the 
radio talk accompany the statement indicating the cost per 
listener, the cost per day, and its reasonable nature (Statement 
12), the offer to handle the advertising personally (Statement 
18), and the suggestion that the customer knows his business 
and should collect a few main ideas to be put in radio language 
(Statement 21). Statement 21 is eighth in rank in Exp. IV 
instead of third. 

Other high ratings in the Real Silk presentation accompany 
description of outstanding construction as ‘‘grenine seal’’ 
(Statements 7 and 12), the question as to where the customer 
has the most trouble with her stockings (Statement 13), the 
price of similar stockings in the best department stores (State- 
ment 21), and the closing statement (25). Low ratings, in 
addition to the extremely low ones in the Real Silk presentation, 
accompany a mention of the price, the $1.00 down payment, 


Jand the date of the COD delivery, and also the salesman’s 


recording of her preferred shade in his order book (Statements 
20, 22, 23, and 18). 

Other high ratings in the first radio presentation accompany 
statements regarding cost, customer comments one may expect 
from radio advertising, free boost at some open time in the pro- 
gram, and a statement urging advertiser to admit the advertise- 
ment is cheap (Statements 11, 13, 20, and 17). Low ratings, 
in addition to the extremely low ones, occurred with the initial 
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statement, and the attempt at flattery by telling the customer 
that he is a big business man. (Statement 15). The results 
of the second presentation (Exp. IV) agree rather well with the 
first. However, there is a disagreement in the case of State- 
ment 18, and possibly 15, and furthermore, Statement 23 is 
among the highest in Exp. IV. 

In general, there seems to be a tendency for the initial rating 
or ratings to be low. This is substantiated in the qualitative 
responses of Experiment I. The high rating following the 
presentation of the premium is also substantiated in Experi- 
ment I. A tactful presentation of the cost, detailed description 
of good features of sales object, indication of personal interest 
in customer, giving customer opportunity of expressing his own 
ideas earn high ratings. The generality of these effective 
factors awaits further experimentation for establishment. 

Some insight into the cause of the high or low rating can be 
obtained to a degree by the examination of the comments asso- 
ciated with the various statements. For example, of the 19 
individuals making a qualitative response to the first statement 
of the Real Silk sales presentation, six mention ‘‘poor deliv- 
ery,’’ and four mention ‘‘poor opening.’’ This suggests, pos- 
sibly, that the salesman was weak in the delivery of his opening 
remarks. The experimenter noticed that the salesman at first 
seemed to be disturbed by the audience of 24 subjects. Of the 
19 subjects responding to the second statement, nine said 
‘resent approach,’’ four said ‘‘method lacks depth.’’ The 
objection here seems to be to the method of gaining entrance to 
the house. The high rating accompanying the statement 13 in 
which the salesman asks the customer where she has the most 
trouble with her stockings, can probably be explained in terms 
of the response made by six of the 13 replying as ‘‘ personal 
interest,’’ four others as ‘‘good point.’’ ‘The fall in rating at 
Statement 20, when a question is asked as to the time of delivery 
of stockings (implying that she surely must want them), is 
explained by the comment of the 16 replying ‘‘high pressure.’’ 
Similar examples of qualitative remarks explaining rising or 
falling of ratings appear in the radio talk. For example, in 
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the case of the 15th statement, in which the rating fell, seven 
of the 13 labeled the statement as ‘‘flattering’’ and six thought 
this flattery inept. The reaction of one of the five subjects 
responding with qualitative statements, ‘‘used selling point too 
soon’’ suggests a reason for the low rating of Statement 2. 

These qualitative responses give insight into the individual 
reaction of the customer to sales arguments and also give the 
majority opinion. A good indication as to the generality or 
specificity of these reactions is seen in the responses to the 
sales item in Experiment I (page 282) and in the comparison 
of responses to certain items in Experiment IV (page 286). 

Is there a rise in ratings as the presentation progresses, or is 
there some other pattern? The ratings of the Real Silk presen- 
tation do rise after the first few, but they do not show a pro- 
gressive rise. An average of groups of five statements through- 
out the entire presentation yields these figures : 5.04, 6.14, 5.99, 
5.82, 5.70. For the radio presentation, similar calculations are : 
(Exp. ITI) 5.09, 5.92, 6.88, 6.61, 6.79; (Exp. IV) 5.77, 6.15, 
6.89, 7.02, 6.88. There is a tendency in all cases for the ratings 
to rise until the midpoint of the presentation is reached, and 
then to fall slightly. 

These data of Experiment IV were further examined to learn 
something regarding the individual differences in responses to 
sales items. Of a number of individuals who are interviewed, 
some are sold and others are not. This has important practical 
value in selling. An examination of the classification of the 
qualitative reports, which were more complete for this experi- 
ment than for some of the other experiments, shows that one 
individual said ‘‘sold’’ as a response to the 20th sales argu- 
ment, two made this response to the 21st argument, and two 
more tothe 23rd. ‘‘Might try it’’ was given by two individuals 
as a response to the 19th argument, one as a response to the 
22nd and one to the 23rd. One said ‘‘No’’ in response to the 
22nd question. Another said ‘‘Gives chance to refuse.’’ 

Ten individual response sheets were selected at random, and 
the averages of every five ratings was calculated throughout the 
23 ratings to learn how individuals differed in rise or fall of 
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attitude toward the sales arguments. Two subjects rose from 
a low rating to an average rating around 9. Three began 
rather high, with ratings around 6 or 7, and gradually rose 
slightly., Only two ended lower than they started, one of these 
rating around 6 and arriving at a final average of around 5. 
The remaining three subjects fluctuated, ending a little higher 
than they began. Research could be extended to ascertain the 
differentiating characteristics between those individuals re- 
sponding with rising ratings and indicating that they were sold 
and others indicating the opposite. 


EVALUATION OF THE METHOD 


Advantages of the Method 


For the sake of simplicity, the various possibilities and advan- 
tages of the proposed method will be listed numerically : 


1. It may serve as a means of isolating individual 
specific arguments for modes of presentation, and of 
ascertaining their effectiveness, objections to them, and 
the strength and generality of these objections. By de- 
termining these ineffective sales arguments before meet- 
ing prospective customers, they can be changed or elimi- 
nated, preventing undesirable impressions. 


2. It may serve to separate good and poor salesmen 
and determine the specific bases for their superiority or 
deficiency. 


3. It may serve as a means of demonstrating to neo- 
phytes in the sales force the objective differences between 
good and poor salesmanship. 

4. It may serve as an empirical means of arriving at 
generalizations regarding selling as, for example, gen- 
eral appeals and strategy. 

5. It may serve as a means of learning the course of 
customer attitude at different temporal points in the 
sales presentation as it progresses, thus giving some indi- 
cation as to when, in general, the salesman should begin 
closing the interview for the average person. 
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6. It may serve as a means of ascertaining individual 
customer differences in reaction to sales arguments, and 
of learning the source of these differences, and methods 
of reacting to them. 


In comparing this method with the pragmatic method used 
by the salesman, one finds this method more exact, quantitative, 
objective, representative, time saving, preventive of errors in 
dealing with valued customers, and more suggestive of new 
modes of approach. It is more exact and quantitative in that 
ratings show rather precisely how much higher one argument 
rates over another. It is more objective in that the responses 
of the individuals in the experiment are frank and uninhibited. 
The size of the experimental group makes it representative. It 
is saving of time in that several experiments will yield objec- 
tions and reactions that could be learned only after years of 
selling. Its value in preventing ineffective techniques at the 
time of the actual interview is obvious and is more suggestive 
of new approaches in that the salesman takes an experimental 
attitude. 


Limitations of the Method 


In spite of the above possibilities of the method, there are 
certain limitations which must be frankly faced and overcome, 
if possible. The most inflicting disadvantage is that of artifi- 
ciality, imposed by the experimental situation. Experimental 
laboratory study always means an artificialization of the phe- 
nomena and these inevitable results occur in studying the sales 
interview. The pauses between the arguments, and the absence 
of overt customer objections (in Experiments II, III, and IV), 
are two sources of artificiality. The stereotyped nature of the 
arguments is not a serious objection, especially in view of the 
number of stereotyped sales talks prepared by large companies 
for their salesmen. In fact, this method offers possibilities as 
an aid to the preparation of these ‘‘canned’’ sales talks. 

A suggestion for the conquest of the second objection grows 
out of the first experiment, in which a customer is placed in the 
experimental situation and a stenographer is used to record the 
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objections of the customer and the salesman’s answers to the 
objection. The first objection, the presence of the pauses, is 
not as easily removed without additional apparatus. If all the 
subjects in the experiment used shorthand, their reactions could 
be recorded as the interview progressed, and the pauses would 
be reduced. Another possibility is having the subject memor- 
ize 10 or 12 symbols which he might use to indicate the most 
common responses, and report at the end of the experiments 
any responses which are not described by the symbols. Both 
of these possibilities would probably require that the subjects 
have practice before the experiment began, so as to give them 
facility in the use of the more complex blank. Other methods 
of overcoming the handicap of the pause between arguments 
will be discussed under ‘‘ Elaboration of the Method.’’ 


Elaboration of the Method 


This method has possibilities of elaboration so as to make the 
duties of the subject more fool-proof, especially when naive 
subjects are to be used. Dictaphones may be used to record 
the subjects’ responses to the salesman. In order to separate 
the visual aspects of the salesman from the auditory aspects, 
if such be desirable, it is possible to use a phonographic record- 
ing with or without pauses between arguments. It is also pos- 
sible to use a cinematographic recording, to secure constancy 
of visual presentation when the sales talk is to be given to sev- 
eral groups. 

This method can be adapted to other forms of discourse as 
the public address, radio discourse, the debate, or the drama, 
in order to learn the cognitive and emotional responses of a 
typical audience to the various aspects of the presentation. 
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JOB SATISFACTION OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 
National Occupational Conference 


SYCHOLOGISTS have been accused of selecting their 
Pp profession not because they were gifted with any aptitude 
for it, but because they were maladjusted individuals 
pathetically seeking to learn more about their own peculiarities. 
Whether or not this is a just accusation I am not prepared to 
say—though I confess I sometimes wonder. But so far as self- 
estimates of job satisfaction are concerned, the vocational and 
industrial psychologists appear neither better nor worse than 
the average man of comparable position in other fields of work. 
Job satisfaction blanks,’ mailed to the 203 members and 
associates of the American Psychological Association, listed in 
the 1935 Year Book as interested in vocational or industrial 
psychology, were returned anonymously during April 1936 by 
66 persons, a response of 33 per cent. The average index of 
job satisfaction for this group was at the 64th percentile of the 
employed adult population, which is almost exactly the level 
of the professional, managerial, and executive class. 

Taking the responses at their face value, the following char- 
acteristics were common to a majority of the group. If they 
could have had their choice of all the jobs in the world, they 
would have chosen another job in the same occupation. They 
got more satisfaction from their jobs than from the things they 
did in their spare time. Although they were dissatisfied with 
their earnings, they were doing as well in their jobs as they 
had expected to do. Each had more than one superior officer, 
but they did not find this objectionable, perhaps because they 
were comparatively free from supervision ; their superior offi- 
cers treated them fairly and their work was generally judged 


1 Job Satisfaction Blank No. 5, fully described in Job Satisfaction by 
Robert Hoppock, 1935, New York: Harper & Bros. 303 pp. $3.50. 
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by fair standards; for good work they were frequently praised. 
They were satisfied with their opportunities, and with the effect 
of their jobs on their families and their social position. They 
were satisfied with the communities in which they lived, with 
the way other people treated them, and with their sex relation- 
ships. Their families would not like them to change their jobs. 
They liked the people with whom they worked and the sur- 
soundings in which they worked. 

The average length of employment in the most recent job 
was eight years; during this period the average number of 
salary increases was two and one-half, and of decreases one. 
During the four years from 1932 to 1936 the average salary 
had decreased $157 a year to a 1936 average of $3,261. 

Among the minority of the group, one-third were dissatisfied 
with the amount of detail in their work, one-quarter were dis- 
satisfied with the community in which they lived, and one- 
quarter would have chosen another superior officer if they 
could have done so... Fifteen per cent found too much politics 
in their jobs. Fifteen per cent had to do things in their jobs 
that hurt their consciences. Eight per cent often felt ‘‘just 
miserable.’’ On the other hand, a quarter of the group, if 
they could have had their choice of all the jobs in the world, 
would have chosen the jobs in which they were then employed. 

A number of the subjects wrote supplementary statements, 
explaining their feelings in more detail. While we do not 
know how typical these may be, they are none the less interest- 
ing. For example: 

A forty-two year old woman associate professor of psychol- 
ogy says ‘‘My only dissatisfaction with my so-called career is 
that I have missed the normal life of a wife and mother.’’ 

Another woman of the same age, serving as an instructor, 
indicates that she is unmarried, and in response to the ques- 
tion ‘‘How many children have you?’’ she replies ‘‘ None, 
alas.’’ Her response to ‘‘ Would you choose another boss if 
you could ?’’ is ‘‘Show him to me.”’ 

An impatient younger woman, age 27, serving as vocational 
counselor and occupational research worker, says ‘‘I am satis- 
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fied with the opportunity offered, but disgusted with the politi- 
cal machinations of the executives and board of directors.’’ 

A 25 year old personnel officer in a men’s college expresses 
somewhat the same view in the statement ‘‘I have wished many 
a time that an all just, all seeing providence could see into the 
petty tricks of intrenched administrative officials who utilize 
their offices for personal aggrandizement and publicity.’’ A 
research assistant says ‘‘ The job is very attractive—supervisors 
are either dumb or infantile.’’ 

Another dissatisfied professor, age 46, replies ‘‘The School 
for which I work has the standard and perspective of a ‘Bab- 
bitt.’ I teach the subjects I prefer only a small part of the 
time ; the salary is small, and my opportunity to do research 
and finish my Doctor’s Degree is limited. It offers me no 
opportunity of advancement, and no security for the future.’’ 

A 30 year old statistician who earns $1,320 and has a $6,000 
private income, reports that ‘‘ Lack of either praise or censure 
provides feeling of insecurity. Having given dissatisfaction 
on previous assignments on lower grade work, am in a quandary 
as to exact status on present job.’’ 

Dissatisfaction with criteria of success is also expressed by 
a 42 year old professor whose salary of $3,400 is equaled by a 
$3,500 private income. He says ‘‘The unsatisfactory phases 
of teaching are the intangibility of results, hence the impos- 
sibility of recognizing merit and making it the essential basis 
for advancement. My present superiors are fine in every 
way, but I have been badly treated, I think, by educational 
administrators who were actuated primarily by expediency, 
without much reference to competence even when they recog- 
nized it. To see others admittedly less competent advanced 
to the important and better paid positions in your stead is 
bound to oceur too frequently in every field of service where 
merit and results obtained are matters of opinion without well 
defined criteria upon which judgment can be based.”’ 

The failure of administrators to recognize that good teaching 
and good research work cannot always be expected from the 
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same person is reflected in the protest of a young assistant 
professor, who says ‘‘There seems to be a great amount of 
pressure upon us to turn out research, so much so that I fear 
the quality may suffer. Then, too, salary schedules are such 
that they are based upon production to a great extent. The 
ability to produce is seldom considered. I feel that my talents 
lie in presenting material in an understandable way, in an 
interesting manner and in a feeling for the problems of the 
student. I would like to be a vocational counselor, person- 
ality adjustor, mental hygienist (a hobby is lecturing before 
clubs on the subject). Always I must keep in mind that to 
follow my natural tendencies means that my wife and child 
will suffer, so I follow the desires of my superiors and am 
teacher, executive, and research worker and am rewarded 
accordingly.”’ 

The most unusual comment of the lot is that of a 40 year old 
professor who has charge of a research department employing 
60 persons and whose annual salary is $4,860. He writes ‘‘I 
own five farms which afford much satisfaction ; have a neurotic 
wife who reacts ‘religiously’ and not sympathetically; am 
working on sixteen books; member of ‘Who’s Who,’ ete. I 
presume I would be envied by most. Lack of training, ap- 
proaching stupidity, of college professors has been a revela- 
tion to me}; their lack of objectivity and employment of emo- 
tional rather than rational appeals is even more distressing. 
I hope through business ventures outside my profession to be- 
come wealthy enough by 60 to retire and write books on topics 
now untreated or ‘forbidden,’ on which I have been collecting 
material for years. I am satisfied only when I revolutionize 
a job to which I turn my hand. So I am reasonably happy in 
my work.”’ 

The comments reported above are taken mostly from the 
dissatisfied minority. The contented majority are much less 
expressive. Their attitude is perhaps summed up in the la- 
conic comment of a successful assistant professor, age 39, earn- 


ing $4,700 a year: “‘I can give lots of advice and don’t have to 
take much.’’ 








A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF TWO GROUPS OF 
GIRLS OF RELATIVELY EQUAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE BUT DIFFERING MARK- 
EDLY IN ACHIEVEMENT" 


8. JEAN WOLF 
New York University 


TUDIES have shown that there is a high correlation 
between intelligence and academic achievement as mea- 
sured by standard tests. Children of normal intelligence 

are generally found to do normally well in their school subjects. 
There are many children, however, who are within the range 
of normal intelligence, yet fail in their prescribed school sub- 
jects. These children constitute a major problem to educators 
and to parents. 

From the viewpoint of the psychologist the problem is not 
only to help but to control—to help the normal who are failing 
and to prevent such other children from failing. To be scien- 
tific the psychologist must base his procedure on empirical 
evidence. 

Much has been hypothesized as to the basic causes of normally 
intelligent children failing in academic school subjects. There 
is still, however, real need for experimentation. 

The present study consists of a comparison of two groups 
of girls, 50 in each, of relatively equal intelligence, but differing 
markedly in achievement, as measured by standard tests. The 
groups are compared as to the following aspects : 

1. Do the two groups manifest measurable differences in such 
phases of personality as a representative set of selected person- 
ality tests purport to measure? 

18. Jean Wolf—A Comparative Study of Two Groups of Girls of Rela- 


tively Equal Intelligence but Differing Markedly in Academic Achieve- 
ment. Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis. New York University Library. 
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2. Is there a significant number of girls in the failing group 
who do acceptably well on standardized non-verbal tests, to 
warrant attributing to them special non-verbal abilities and 
therefore, possible disinterest in verbal tasks? 

3. Do the intelligence tests used reveal differences between 
these two groups, such as special memory for numbers, compre- 
hension, visual imagery, planfulness, vocabulary, etc. ? 

4. Do the achievement tests used reveal differences in these 
two groups as to type of successes or failures, in addition to 
the difference in the total score ? 

The purpose of this study is to determine whether the mea- 
suring instruments used differentiate between achievement- 
succeeding and achievement-failing children of relatively equal 
intelligence, with the view of using these measures in relation 
to, (1) academic achievement, (2) guidance, (3) character 
education, (4) special non-verbal abilities, (5) differential 
aspects of intelligence, (6) differential aspects of academic 
achievement. Since the validity of paper and pencil person- 
ality tests is still a matter of question, one other purpose of this 
study was to add objective evidence for or against the validity 
of the personality tests used in this investigation. 


The following criteria were used in the Selection of Subjects : 

1. Each girl must be of normal intelligence. 

2. Each girl must be physically well. 

3. Each girl must be of Italian descent. 

4. Each girl must be in a 6A or 6B Grade in a New York City 
public school in a predominantly Italian section of the 


city and must have attended the particular school at least 
three school terms. 


Each girl must be American born. 


6. Each girl must qualify for either group respectively on 
the basis of achievement-succeeding or failing. 


on 


The following bases were used in the selection of cases : 


1. School census was studied to determine typical Italian 
neighborhoods. 
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2. School records were studied to determine nationality and 
race, place of birth, length of attendance at the particular 
school, grade, physical status, age. 

3. Teachers were asked to designate Italian girls in their 
classes whom they considered of normal intelligence but 
who differed markedly in school achievement. 

4. The Henmon Nelson Test of Mental Ability, Grades 3-8, 
was used for tentative intelligence grouping. Upon the 
basis of statistical values of scores found on this test and 
upon the basis of findings of other studies of Italian chil- 
dren in America, a range of 82—94 inclusive, in terms of 
IQ was adopted tentatively as the range of normal intel- 
ligence for the two groups. Two hundred eighty-nine 
children took this test. 

5. The Stanford-Binet was used as a final measure of intel- 
ligence. Out of 220 children, 146 scored in terms of 
Binet IQ within the range of 82-94 inclusive. The two 
groups were equated closely on the basis of the Binet 
test ages and the Binet intelligence quotients. They were 
also equated on chronological ages eliminating all children 
of ages too high or too low (relatively) for their grade. 

6. Marked difference in academic achievement between the 
two groups was determined upon the basis of the Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests. 


Tests of Non-Verbal Ability : 

For the purpose of determining possible special non-verbal 
abilities between the two groups, the Detroit Mechanical Apti- 
tudes Examination for Girls and the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board were administered. 


Tests of Personality : 
The two groups were compared on the basis of the following 
tests and scales: 
Telling What I Do—by Harry J. Baker. 
The Woodworth-Cady Personal Data Sheet. 
X-O Test, Form B—by S. L. Pressey. 
A Test of Personal Adjustment—by Carl R. Rogers. 


Specific Interest Inventory—by Paul R. Brainard and 
Frances J. Stewart. 
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6. Vineland Adjustment Score Card—by L. N. Yepsen. 
7. Special Questionnaire. 


Stanford-Binet Analysis : 
The groups were compared upon the basis of the Binet basal 


and terminal years, test ranges and upon each item in Test 
Years X and XII. 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests Analysis: 

The two groups were compared as to types of subjects suc- 
ceeded or failed in, on the basis of the nine component tests of 
the Metropolitan battery. 

In the accompanying master table are indicated the statisti- 
cal values for measures used in this study. These findings are 
based upon the total scores on the measures used. Where the 
two groups are compared on parts of tests used, the statistical 
findings are not indicated in this abstract. These findings are 
interpreted, however, in the following section, Conclusions, 
under (b) and (c) in terms of the values of the critical ratios.” 


CONCLUSIONS IN THE LIGHT OF FINDINGS 


In the light of the findings in this study, the following con- 
clusions are advanced : 

1. The two groups manifest measurable differences in such 
personality traits as the tests used purport to measure: 

a) The differences vary considering the total scores of 

the tests, from (1) complete reliability on the basis of 

the Woodworth-Cady Personal Data Sheet, (2) strong 
probability on the basis of the Telling What I Do Test, 

(3) marked probability on the basis of the Vineland 

Score Card, the Pressey X-O Tests, Form B, and the 


2 The following verbal interpretations of the critical ratios were used. 

C.R. of 1 or less—indicates that the 2 groups are as much ALIKE as 
they are different. 

C.R. of 1 to 2—indicates a tendency to a true difference. 

C.R. of 2 to 3—indicates a marked probability of a true difference. 

C.R. of 3 to 4— indicates a strong probability of a true difference. 

C.R. of 4 or more—indicates conclusive difference. 
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Rogers Personal Adjustment Test, to negligible reli- 
ability on the basis of the Specific Interest Inventory. 
All differences are in favor (better adjustment) of 
the success group with the exception of the Rogers 
Personal Adjustment Test. 
The differences vary, considering scores on parts of 
tests, from (1) complete to negligible reliability on 
the basis of the 20 component phases of interest of 
the Specific Interest Inventory, (2) complete to neg- 
ligible on the basis of the 4 component scores of the 
Rogers Personal Adjustment Test, (3) complete to 
negligible on the basis of particular words crossed 
out on Test 1 of the Pressey X-O Tests, Form B. 
The differences vary from complete to negligible reli- 
ability on the basis of the 35 component questions of 
the (non-standardized) special questionnaire. One 
reliable difference, for example, is that significantly 
more of the failing group go to the movies more than 
twice a week. 

. The failing group is not endowed with special nonverbal 

abilities that might warrant a disinterest in verbal tasks. 

The Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination for Girls 
differentiates between the two groups with complete 
reliability but in favor of the success group. The 
Minnesota Paper Form Board shows only a tendency 
of a true difference between the two groups but also in 
favor of the success group. 

. The intelligence tests used reveal differences between the 

two groups. 

An item analysis of test years X and XII of the Stanford- 
Binet indicates differences between the two groups in 
factors comprised in these test years, varying in reli- 
ability from complete to negligible. The one item that 
differentiates the groups with complete reliability in 
favor of the success group is that of ‘‘dissected sen- 
tences’’ in year XII. The differences as to basal and 
terminal years and test ranges are negligible. 
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4. The achievement tests used indicate that the two groups 
differ most in subjects that require reasoning, as arith- 
metic fundamentals, and differ least in drill subjects as 
spelling. The basic subject reading ranked No. 5 among 
the nine school subjects arranged from 1 to 9 in order 
of decreasing difference between the groups. 


IMPLICATIONS 


There is sufficient evidence in the findings of this study to 
warrant (1) further experimentation with the personality tests 
used (in terms of total scores and item-analyzed). (2) further 
experimentation with the analysis of the Binet and achievement 
tests as means of differentiation between children of relatively 
equal intelligence but succeeding or failing in achievement. 
There is also evidence that the personality measures used in 
this study are probably valid in varying degrees. Although 
many deficiencies in test essentials are attributed to them, they 
seem to function as differentiating instruments. The statis- 
tical values of this depend, however, upon the verification of 
the results in many other similar studies, in widely different 
environments. 








AN ILLUSTRATION OF NEW TECHNIQUES IN 
TEST CONSTRUCTION 


HELEN R. MESSENGER 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 


EST items must be discriminating to have value. The 
Ea process of test development to be considered here has 
put into practice two theories of selecting test items: 
degree of difficulty and index of goodness. The study is 
based upon six years’ experience in testing entering freshmen 
at Northern Illinois State Teachers College. For four con- 
secutive years, these five tests were given: 


1. Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability— 
Higher Examination. 

2. Mills Selective Test on Fundamentals of Arithmetic. 

3. Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 3. 

4. Pressey-Richards Test on Understanding of American 
History. 

5. Cross English Test. 


When the distribution of scores on each of these five tests was 
made, the deciles for each were computed. Each student was 
given a number representing his decile position in each test. 
The average of these numbers was his average decile position 
on the entering tests. With this final series of average decile 
positions and the honor points, received by the same students 
at the completion of their first quarter in college, a probability- 
table was built each year. The tables showed consistently 
that the lower fifth of each class was poor college material. 

1 Lindquist, E. F., ‘‘The Technique of Constructing Tests,’’ Educ. Rec., 
V. 15, No. 1, pp. 68-86. Jan., 1934. (The test under discussion here was 


developed under the supervision of Dr. Lindquist at the State University 
of Iowa.) 


$11 
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The predictive value of the combined tests has been sur- 
prisingly satisfactory. The work in giving, scoring, and com- 
piling the results has, however, been considerable. The need 
of a simpler device for measuring the entering freshmen is evi- 
dent. The device desired would be simple to give, easy to score, 
and easy to interpret, and yet as predictive as the combined 
measures to use. Because this need was felt keenly, an at- 
tempt was made to combine the measures into one measuring 
instrument by evaluating each test item to determine whether 
it was actually distinguishing between students of varying 
abilities. To do this the students were divided into three 
groups: poor, medium, good, according to the honor points 
received their first quarter in college. It was intended that 
the lower group contain one-fourth of the class; the middle 
group, one-half; and the upper group, one-fourth; but ties in 
number of honor points at the quartile points forced the divi- 
sion to be made between honor-point groups. The resulting 
middle group, however, was the largest, and the lower and 
higher groups approximately the same. For each group the 
number of errors made on each item was tabulated by means 
of a Hollerith card-counter. With this information, items that 
actually discriminated between poor, medium, and good stu- 
dents could be located. 

The first criterion for judging the value of an item, ‘‘ Degree 
of Difficulty,’’ was the percentage of the group who made 
errors in answering it. An item missed by all the group or 
answered correctly by all the group is obviously not discrimi- 
nating. An item missed by less than 10 per cent of the group 
would not be worth much for it would be too easy. Measuring 
so small a group would moreover make its measuring value un- 
reliable. Therefore, no item whose percentage difficulty was 
less than 10 per cent was selected. Every item chosen was 
tried by over 90 per cent of the group and missed by over 10 
per cent of it. This was the first basis for judging an item. 

The second basis upon which items were selected was the 
‘*Index of Goodness.’’ This was determined by the ratio be- 
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tween the number of errors made by the lower group and the 
upper group. If, for instance, the lower group missed a given 
item 40 times, the middle group missed it 24 times, and the 
upper group missed it 8 times, that item discriminated be- 
tween the groups. Comparing the poor group with the good 
group, the relation was 40 to 8, an index of goodness of 5.0. 
An item with an index of goodness of 1 did not discriminate, 
for both groups missed it equally often. The ration of 1.5 was 
taken arbitrarily as the divding line between good and poor 
items. On these two bases the items for the new test were 
selected. 


THE NEW TEST 
From the results of this analysis of items a single test was 
built, having 233 items instead of 448 items. The new test 


could be given in 67 minutes, whereas the original tests re- 
quired 180 minutes. In the old form one test had eight parts 








TABLE 1 
Scores of N. I. 8..T. C. Prognostic Test for 302 Freshmen 

CLASS INTERVAL f 
210-219 3 
200-209 6 
190-199 9 
180-189 18 
170-179 18 
160-169 28 
150-159 35 
140-149 35 
130-139 26 
120-129 28 
110-119 23 
100-109 28 
90— 99 19 
80- 89 16 
70— 79 5 
60— 69 4 
50- 59 1 


Total 302 
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which, because of subdivisions, had twelve sets of directions 
with eight various ways of recording responses. The new 
test has one set of directions asking for one type of response. 
The original tests had varied and complicated types of scoring. 
The scoring of the new test is done with a key of responses in 
a single straight column. 

The important question is, however, does the new test dis- 
tinguish between good and poor students as well as the orig- 
inal tests did? To answer this question the test was given to 
another group of entering freshmen. The distribution of test 
scores is given in Table I, page 313. 

At the end of the first quarter of the college year, the num- 
ber of honor points received by each of the 302 entering 
freshmen was recorded. The usual load is four subjects, each 
carrying one credit. Honor points were counted as follows: 


A= 3 
B= 2 
C= 1 
D= 0 
E=--1 


The honor points for the group ranged from —4 to +12, or 
from failure in all four subjects to ‘‘A’’ in all four subjects. 
The student receiving the lowest score (59) on the new test re- 
ceived no honor points except those made in industrial arts, 
while the student receiving the highest score (216) made a 
straight ‘‘A’’ record. The coefficient of correlation between 
the test scores and the number of honor points was + .47 
+ .03.2. The faculty did not know the scores. 


THE PROBABILITY TABLE 


When a probability-table was built with the two sets of mea- 
sures—test scores and honor points—some interesting facts 
stood out clearly. The probability-table follows: 

2Hull, Clark L., Aptitude Testing. World Book Co., Yonkers, 1928. 
pp. 275-276, esp. note p. 276. 

Brigham, Carl ©., Admission Units and Freshmen Placement, Educa- 
tional Measurement and Guidance, Report of Second Conference, American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 1933, p. 50. 
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TABLE 2 
Probability-Table, Showing Relationships between Test Scores and 
‘Honor Points Recewed First Quarter in College 


802 Cases 


HONOR POINTS 
Division by Deciles 
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11,014 11318! 8) 3 0; 1 
DECILES ON HONOR POINT 
TEST SCORES DECILES 
10 = 183 and above 10 =above 8 
9 = 168-182 9=8 
8 = 158-167 8-7 
7 = 149-157 7=6 
6 = 140-148 6=5 
5 = 128-139 5-4 
4-=118-127 4=3 
3 -105-117 3=2 
2= 92-104 3=1 
1= 091 1=0 and below 





The numbers on the table are not percentages but actual 
numbers of cases. Since satisfactory records are represented 
on the table by the column labelled D,, in honor points, it can 
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be seen that three persons in the lowest decile on the prog- 
nostic test made satisfactory records or better the first quarter 
of college. Either the test failed to distinguish these three 
persons or the instructors overestimated them. An examina- 
tion of the individual records showed that two of these stu- 
dents made their records satisfactory by honor points in special 
subjects such as music and fine arts. The third student was 
given an ‘‘A’’ in one subject this first quarter, but her work 
was so poor the second quarter that she was placed on proba- 
tion the third quarter. Only one of these students returned 
to college for a second year’s work. 

An examination of the grades below the second lowest decile 
indicates that four persons made satisfactory records the first 
quarter. Of these four students, two came through the sec- 
ond quarter with lower records and one was under suspicion 
for cheating. Of these seven in the two lowest decile posi- 
tions, two returned to college the second year. This leaves 
only one student in the entire fifty-nine in the two lowest de- 
cile groups who has been able to sustain a satisfactory record 
through two quarters of college. 

A study of the results shows that the new test is discriminat- 
ing. Probably no college will dismiss a very considerable part 
of its freshman group. The way this test points out a group 
of reasonable size that is almost hopeless as college material 
is therefore pertinent here. A tabular summary of the rec- 
ords made by the students of the two highest tenths contrasted 
with the records made by the students of the two lowest tenths 
furnishes pointed support of the discriminating quality of the 
new test. Such a summary is given in Table 3. 

The items of the new test were analyzed a second time by 
the method described above. The number of errors made on 
each item was tabulated by means of a Hollerith card-counter. 
Each item was evaluated upon the two bases, degree of diffi- 
culty and index of goodness, which have already been 
described. 

The results of the analyses made two successive years were 
surprisingly similar. Nineteen items sufficiently discriminat- 
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TABLE 3 
Contrasting Records of Students, Placed by the Prognostic Test 
Scores in the Two Highest and the Two Lowest Deciles 





AVERAGE AVERAGE 
NUMBER NUMBER DROPPED LEFT 


DECILES PLACED 





OF HONOR OF HONOR “4A “Ey” FOR POOR 
‘Sconns POINTS © POINTS = GRADES GRADES DiziGy SCHOLAR py 
QUARTER YEAR 
Dy 6.7 18.7 53 2? 0 0 9 
D, 5.5 15.0 31 4 0 0 12 
D, 2.1 7.6 3* 33 6 2 19 
Dd, 1.1 4.8 1 36 13 5 21 





1 All three made by same student in one subject. 
2 One in Fine Arts. 


ing to be placed in the first composite set of items did not meet 
both requirements necessary to remain in the revised form. In 
the last section of the first test were eight items awkward to 
score. Since this section of all sections showed the lowest cor- 
relation (+.30 + .035) with the criterion, it was decided that 
the test would lose little by their elimination. The accom- 
panying table shows what each of the five original tests yielded. 
TABLE 4 


Contrasts in Number of Items and Time Allotments for Original 
Test and New Composite Test 














ORIGINAL TEMS ORIGINAL IME FOR 
TEST SUMBER = geprecrep «6 TIMBIN New rest 
1. Mental 75 34 30 10 
2. Arithmetic 20 17 45 18 
3. Reading 117 44 35 13 
4. History 64 56 25 11 
5. English 172 55 45 . 
Total 448 206 180 60 
| 
SUMMARY 


For several years the Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege gave five standard tests to its entering freshmen. The 
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results showed that the lowest one-fifth of the high school grad- 
uates, who enter the institution, are not promising students 
according to faculty standards and that the lowest one-tenth 
are very definitely poor college risks. In attempting to de- 
velop a simpler technique for designating these lower groups 
a method was devised for selecting the items that actually dis- 
criminated between good and poor students. Two measures— 
degree of difficulty and index of goodness were used to eval- 
uate each item. The analysis resulted in a new test of only 
discriminating items. 

Over three hundred entering freshmen were given the new 
test. When the fall quarter grades of these students were re- 
ported, it was found that the new test had selected with prac- 
tically the same accuracy as had the original tests. Of the 59 
students whose scores place them below D, on the new test 
only one sustained a satisfactory average through two years 
of college work. 

To refine the test still further a second analysis was made, 
and 27 more items were eliminated. The 206 items that re- 
main can be given in 60 minutes. The new test has as high a 
degree of discrimination as a ‘‘paper and pencil’’ test can be 
expected to have. (See footnote No. 2). It has, moreover, 
these advantages over the five original tests: 

It is easier to administer. 

It has fewer sets of directions. 

It is briefer and, therefore, not so tiring to the students. 
It has one type of response and, therefore, is less con- 


It saves time, needing only one-third of the time of the 
original tests. 

It is simple to score. 

. It yields a composite score directly. 

The important fact, however, is that it is discriminating. 
For the purpose sought, the new test fulfills the requirements 
as well as the original five standard tests did. By its use, un- 
promising college material can be designated and eliminated. 
The lowest one-tenth of the group is shown to be very poor 


9 Sf PrPPrPrY 
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college material. Unless there is a definite shortage of 
teachers it seems probable that the second lowest tenth is not 
worth the time, money, and effort that will be expended upon 
it. Most students in this lowest fifth (the lowest two-tenths) 
eliminate themselves, and those who remain need extra time 
to finish the two-year curriculum, have a desperate struggle 
to finish even then, make so poor a record that they are diffi- 
cult to place in positions and when they are placed are no 
eredit to the institution.® 

The method used in this study is one with many applications 
in test construction. By it classroom teachers can evaluate 
their own tests, a school can select the type of student that will 
succeed according to its own standards, and higher institu- 
tions of learning can, by use of this technique, devise tests that 
will designate early the students who should be guided into 
work in which they may have a reasonable chance of success. 


8 The only exception in a school system of considerable size and merit 
was reported by the superintendent in these words, ‘‘She is a home girl 
and so she will be re-elected. In three or four years we think we can make 
a good average teacher of her. She will never be more than average.’’ 











THE PROPOSED AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
APPLIED AND PROFESSIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


MINNESOTA MEETING—AUGUST 30-31, 1937 


Report of the National Committee for Affiliation of Applied 
and Professional Psychology: Robert G. Bernreuter (Penn. 
State), Francis N. Maxfield (Ohio State), Donald G. Paterson 
(Minnesota), Martin L. Reymert (Mooseheart), Douglas Fryer, 
(N. Y. U.), Chairman, to be discussed at the Minnesota meeting 
of professional psychologists, August 30 and 31, 1937, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota.* 

This report follows dhe in the Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology (Jan.—Feb., 1937, pp. 14-16) in which tentative pro- 
posals for an American Association for applied and professional 
psychologists were published. These have had widespread dis- 
cussion and arrangements have been made for all applied psy- 
chologists to meet at the University of Minnesota—just prior 
to the program of the American Psychological Association, for 
the purpose of effecting a preliminary organization. 

The report sketches the development of associations of 
applied and professional psychology in the United States (pp. 
322) and it includes an outline of the program of the Min- 
nesota meetings for applied psychologists (pp. 325). Pro- 
posals for the American Association are presented with the 
purpose of establishing a preliminary organization which may 
function for a year or more until the adoption of a constitution 

1 The report is the joint product of a large number of psychologists con- 
cerned with the organization of the American Association, for whose co- 
operative effort the National Committee wishes to express its appreciation. 


For the opportunity of publishing this report in the JouRNAL oF APPLIED 
PsycHoLoey the National Committee is especially grateful. 
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(pp. 328). Similar proposals for sectional organization have 
been prepared by the chairmen of the various section boards 
appointed by the National Committee. These include plans for 
the preliminary organization of a Clinical Section (pp. 333), 
a Consulting Section (pp. 335), an Educational Section (pp. 
337), and an Industrial and Business Section (pp. 339), 
which appear to be distinctive professional units in applied 
psychology. Many psychologists may wish to hold member- 
ship in more than one of these sections. State associations of 
professional psychology have had a rapid growth during the 
last few years as indicated in the historical sketch of organiza- 
tions and plans are included in this report for the organization 
of a Board of Affiliates to represent state associations in the 
American Association. 

This report may appear to have crystallized the form of 
organization, while it is not the intention of the National Com- 
mittee that it should be more than suggestive of procedure 
looking towards professional organization or as a tentative plan 
to act as a stimulus to discussion at the Minnesota meetings. 
The proposals of this report are made as inclusive as possible 
that all matters of professional organization may be considered 
at the Minnesota meetings, but it will be for majority opinion 
to decide what is valuable procedure in the development of the 
professional organization of the future. 

Ali applied and professional psychologists, whether members 
or not of a national, regional, state, or local association of psy- 
chology, are invited to attend these meetings on August 30th 
and 31st. The privilege of participation is defined to include 
all those concerned with the legitimate application of psychol- 
ogy as a science in any capacity. Further announcements of 
these meetings will be included with those of the American 
Psychological Association in the published program for its 
Forty-fifth Annual Meeting at the University of Minnesota on 
September 1-4, 1937. 
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I. HISTORICAL SKETCH OF APPLIED 
ORGANIZATIONS? 


By J. P. Symonps 
Managing Editor, Journal of Consulting Psychology 


The achievement of professional unity implied by the pro- 
posal for a national association of applied and professional 
psychology is a goal for which psychologists have striven for 
the past twenty years. Interest in a professional organization 
was first expressed by members of the American Psychological 
Association at the time of the World War when the need arose 
for establishing standards for the qualifications of psychological 
examiners and for securing legislation for the licensing of 
psychologists. This interest culminated in the organization of 
the American Association of Clinical Psychologists in a meeting 
of the American Psychological Association at Pittsburgh, Fenn- 
sylvania, December 18, 1917. Forty-five prominent psycholo- 
gists holding the doctorate in psychology were elected as charter 
members. The objects of the American Association of Clinical 
Psychologists were: ‘‘(1) to promote an esprit de corps among 
professional psychologists, (2) to provide media for the com- 
munication of ideas, (3) to aid in establishing definite stand- 
ards for professional fitness for work in clinical psychology, 
and (4) to encourage research in problems relating to mental 
hygiene and corrective education.’’ 

Yerkes, who was president of the A. P. A. at the time, was 
directing the work of mental examiners of recruits for the 
World War and was therefore closely in touch with the require- 
ments for the service, as were many other well known psycholo- 
gists. Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth assumed the greater part of 


2 Grateful acknowledgment is here made to Professor Leta 8. Holling- 
worth for information available in her professional correspondence; to 
Dr. Samuel W. Fernberger for historical data in ‘‘The American Psyecho- 
logical Association, A Historical Summary, 1892-1930’’ in the Psychologi- 
cal Bulletin, 1932, 29 (1): 1-89; and to Drs. Elizabeth M. Hincks, Helen 
L. Koch, Harriet E. O’Shea and Alfred R. Root for information concern- 
ing their respective associations. 
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the responsibility for bringing the group together and acted as 
secretary. Through her work as consulting psychologist for 
psychopathic service at Bellevue Hospital in New York she was 
familiar with the needs for high standards for clinical psycho- 
logical service. In several ways, however, this was an unfor- 
tunate time for the formation of a national association for many 
psychologists had plunged into war work, the public was excited 
by the events of tHe war, and the facilities for the professional 
training of psychologists were inadequate. 

Subsequent history of the American Association of Clinical 
Psychologists and other organization developments were pub- 
lished in the first number of the Journal of es Psy- 
chology’ as follows: 


Two years after the organization of this association the 
American Psychological Association adopted a report establish- 
ing the American Association of Clinical Psychologists as the 
Section of Clinical Psychology, whereupon the A. A. C. P. 
became defunct. In the same year, 1919, the A. P. A. consid- 
ered a proposal recommending the formation of a section of 
industrial or applied psychology, which should determine its 
own membership on the same basis as provided in the clinical 
section. Upon the recommendation of Cattell, decision was 
deferred until the success of the proposed program could be 
observed. There has been no further effort to establish an 
industrial section within the A. P. A. 

Subsequently in 1921 the New York State Association of 
Consulting Psychologists was formed under the leadership of 
David Mitchell, who was elected president. The executive 
committee was composed of J. McKeen Cattell, Warren W. 
Coxe, Samuel B. Heckman, E. L. Thorndike, Margaret Wash- 
burn, and Helen T. Woolley. This association was organized 
along lines indicated by the earlier organization in 1917, but 
for activities in New York State. Although it was well 
launched and sponsored by prominent psychologists, a period 
of years was required to develop the professional interest neces- 
sary to support its activities. 

In 1930 a reorganization committee, with Richard Paynter 
as chairman, initiated plans for reorganization. The name was 
changed to the Association of Consulting Psychologists, and 

3 Vol. I, No. 1, Jan.—Feb., 1937, pp. 23-4. 
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Douglas Fryer elected the first president. In 1932 the associa- 
tion was incorporated. There has been a gradual growth in 
interest and the membership has steadily increased, including 
at the present time psychologists in twenty-one states and the 
District of Columbia. The scope of the Association has 
widened to include all applied and professional interests in 
psychology. 


At the present time there are fifteen state and regional 
groups. Recent spread of the organization movement has led 
to renewed interest in the formation of a national association. 
The Association of Consulting Psychologists sponsored this 
movement by the appointment of a Committee on Federation 
which functioned until a larger committee made up of repre- 
sentatives from organized regional or state groups was ready 
to take it over. Preliminary meetings were held at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, in September, 1935, on the occasion of the forty- 
third annual meeting of the A. P. A.; at Vineland, New Jersey, 
in May, 1936, at the annual meeting of the Association of Con- 
sulting Psychologists ; and in Dartmouth, New Hampshire, dur- 
ing the annual meeting of the A. P. A. At the Dartmouth 
meeting it was decided that a committee on affiliation should be 
appointed to draw up plans for affiliation. 

The present proposals for a national association of applied 
and professional psychology are made at a critical stage in the 
development of the profession. Psychology is striving to take 
its place along with the other professions. It must be sup- 
ported by a large membership and it requires an adequate 
income to carry on numerous activities in connection with the 
transaction of professional work and for the publication of an 
official journal and other publications. With the broadening 
of professional interests there is need for guarding against the 
dangers inherent in too great specialization ; there is need for 
promoting high standards of training and service ; of educating 
the professional and lay public, of extending psychological ser- 
vice, and of stimulating research. Problems of legislation, in- 
cluding the licensing of psychologists, are becoming more 
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pressing. While each state must meet its own local problems, 
there are many problems in common and wherever success is 
achieved in establishing legislative standards, added strength is 


gained hy other groups. The proposals made here look toward 
professional unity. 


II. MINNESOTA MEETING OF PROFESSIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS* 


AUGUST 30-31, 1937 


The program of the Minnesota meeting of applied and pro- 
fessional psychology will be published in full in the program 
announcement of the American Psychological Association 
which is sent to members and associates of that association. 
Those wishing a copy of this program who are not members 
of the A. P. A. may write to the secretary of the A. P. A. for 
a copy (Donald G. Paterson, University of Minnesota) for 
which there is a charge of twenty-five cents. In tentative form 
the professional program includes over sixty applied research 
reports and approximately a dozen professional symposia and 
round-tables in addition to the organization meetings for the 
American Association, its sections, and the Board of Affiliates 
consisting of representatives of state professional associations. 
Below is an outline of the program to be held at the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., on August 30th and 3ist, 
1937. 


Monday—August 30th 
9:00 A.M. Registration 


10:30 A.M. Applied Research Programs 
I Clinical 
Chairman: J. B. Miner (Kentucky) 

4 Prepared by the Affiliated Program Committee (appointed jointly by 
the National Committee, Association of Consulting Psychologists, and 
Clinical Section, A. P. A.): Horace B. English (Ohio State), J. B. Miner 
(Kentucky), B. V. Moore (Penn. State), Richard Paynter (L. I. U), 
L. N. Yepson (N. Y. U.), Robert A. Brotemarkle (Penn.), Chairman. 
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II Consulting © 

Chairman: R. H. Paynter (L. I. U.) 
III Educational 

Chairman : H. B. English (Ohio State) 
IV Industrial and Business 

Chairman : B. V. Moore (Penn. State) 

12:30 P.M. Luncheon—Chairman : meer, ok i 
N. Y. U. 
National Committee and Chairmen of its Boards 
and Committees 


2:30 P.M. Technical Round-Tabies 
I Technical Manuals 
Chairman : H. A. Toops (Ohio State) 
Report of Committee on Publication of Tech- 
nical Manuals. 
II Technical Exhibits 
Chairman : Richard Paynter (L. I. U.) 
Report of Committee on Technical Exhibit at 
1939 World’s Fair. 
III Training, Interneship and Selection of Ap- 
plied Psychologists. 
Chairman : Robert Hoppock (N. O. C.) 
Report of Committee on Professional Em- 
ployment. 
IV Personality Measurement 
Chairman: R. G. Bernreuter (Harris- 


burg) 

V Problems of Attitude eciereniene | in Mar- 
ket Research, Labor Relations, and Opinion 
Surveys 

Chairman : A. W. Kornhauser 
(Chicago) 


4:30 P.M. Section Organization Meetings 
Consulting Section 
Chairman: Richard Paynter (L. I. U.) 
Educational Section 
Chairman: P. M. Symonds (T. C., Col- 
umbia) 


6:00 P.M. Dinner Meeting for Representatives of The Psy- 
chological Corporation 
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8:00 P.M. Section Organization Meetings 
Clinical Section 
Chairman: F. N. Maxfield (Ohio State) 
Industrial and Business Section 
Chairman: Harold E. Burtt (Ohio 
State) ‘ 


Tuesday—August 31st 


10:00 A.M. Applied Research Programs 
V Tests and Measurement Techniques 
Chairman: E. B. Greene (U. of Mich.) 
VI Social Attitudes and Adjustment 
— Gertrude Hildreth (Colum- 
ia) 
VII Tests and Measurements in Industrial Psy- 
chology 
Chairman: Donald G. Paterson (U. of 
Minn.) 
VIII Industrial Adjustment Problems 
Chairman: Morris 8. Viteles (U. of 
Penn.) 
IX College Personnel Problems 
Chairman: R. A. Brotemarkle (U. of 
Penn.) 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon—Chairman: J. Q. Holsopple (Tren- 
ton) 
Organization Meeting of Board of Affiliates of 
State Associations of Professional Psychology. 
A report of proposals for organization which 
has been prepared by a preliminary Board, 
consisting of presidents and secretaries of 
State Associations of professional psychology, 
will be presented at this meeting. (Officers 
and other official representatives of State Asso- 
ciations should notify the chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee of their intention to be pres- 
ent at this meeting by August 15.) 


2:00 P.M. Professional Round-Tables 
I Constitution and By-laws. 
Chairman: John E. Anderson (U. of 
Minn.) 
Preliminary Report of Committee on Consti- 
tution and By-laws. 
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II Professional Affiliations 
a. A. T. Poffenberger (Colum- 
Preliminary Report of Committee on Profes- 
sional Affiliations. 
III Applied Journals 
Chairman: James P. Porter (Ohio U.) 
Preliminary Report of Committee on Coordi- 
nated Publications. 
IV Quantitative Professional Standards 
cae L. J. O’Rourke (Washing- 
ton 
Preliminary Report of Committee on Quan- 
titative Professional Standards for Member- 
ship and Licensing. 
V The Promotion of Research in Industrial 
Psychology 
Chairman: Morris 8S. Viteles (U. of 
Penn.) 


4:30 P.M. Business Meeting: Association of Consulting 


Psychologists, Inc. 
Chairman: R. A. Brotemarkle, Presi- 
dent) 


7:30 P.M. American Association Organization Meeting 
Chairman : Douglas Fryer (N. Y. U.) 


Ill. PROPOSALS FOR THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
PREPARED BY THE NATIONAL COMM!TTEE 


These proposals for preliminary organization of the Ameri- 
can Association will be discussed in the genera! business session 
of the Minnesota meetings on August 31 at7:30P.M. All pro- 
fessional and applied psychologists, holding the M.A. or Ph.D. 
in psychology or educational psychology and engaged in the 
application of psychology by instruction, measurement, super- 
vision, administration, counseling, or research, are invited to 
participate in this general meeting. 

_ A. GENERAL PROPOSALS 
Several proposals are presented for discussion dealing with 
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the general operation of the American Association until adop- 
tion of a Constitution and By-laws. 

1. Association. It is proposed that the American Associa- 
tion shall be constituted as an association of individuals in all 
occupational specializations concerned with the application 
of psychology as a science. (Determination of the exact title 
of the American Association may be deferred until adoption of 
constitution ). 

2. Sections. That specialized groups in the application of 
psychology shall have professional autonomy in the American 
Association, by which is meant that such groups may organize 
as sections for purposes of professional activities peculiar to 
their group and not general to the whole profession. (Pro- 
posals for organization of Sections of the American Association 
are reported separately.) 

3. Affiliates. That State Professional Associations with the 
same general aims as the American Association shall have rep- 
resentation in a Board of Affiliates, which shall have for its 
purpose the integration of state professional activities on a 
national basis. 

4. Amalgamation of Regional Associations. That existing 
regional or national professional associations are invited to 
amalgamate their interests in the American Association. 

5. Administration. That administration of the American 
Association shall be performed by an Executive Council con- 
sisting of a president elected by the entire association and sec- 
tional representatives elected by the Sections and the Board of 
Affiliates, which shall appoint an executive secretary and 
treasurer subject to the approval of the Association. 

6. American Psychological Association. That the activities 
of the American Association shall be coordinated in so far as 
feasible with those of the American Psychological Association, 
Inec., and that the Executive Council of the A. P. A. shall be 
invited to study the possibilities of coordinated activities with 
the American Association. 
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7. Preliminary Membership Requirement. It is proposed 
that preliminary membership requirements for the American 
Association shall be as follows : 


(F) FELLOW, with Ph.D., or equivalent, in psychol- 
ogy or educational psychology, and either (a) Ex- 
perience: four (4) years practice and/or teaching 
in the application of psychology as a science, 
largely under own guidance, or (b) Research : SYS- 
tematic published research of significant value in 
the applications of psychology beyond the Ph.D. 

tion. 

(A) ASSOCIATE, with M.A., or equivalent, in psy- 
chology or educational psychology and either, (a) 
Experience : one (1) year practice and/or teaching 
in the application of psychology under the direc- 
tion of a psychologist with qualifications of a Fel- 
low or (b) Research (published or unpublished) 
contributing to the applications of psychology. 

It is proposed that this classification be used as a definition 
of nominal professional status in the American Association, 
but that both Fellows and Associates shall be entitled to par- 
ticipation in all of the activities of the American Association 
during its preliminary organization (until adoption of con- 
stitution). 

8. Dues. That dues for the classes of members listed above 
shall be contributed voluntarily, according to believed profes- 
sional status until the adoption of a Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Association, as follows : 


Fellows $2.00 . 
Associates $1.25 
9. Meetings. That the American Association shall plan its 
annual meeting on days just prior to the annual meeting of the 
American Psychological Association, Inc., and in the same local- 
ity and shall seek to coordinate its program with that of the 
A. P. A. insofar as possible. 
10. Committees. That such special and professional com- 
mittees as are required in the establishing and functioning of 
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the American Association shall be appointed by the Executive 
Council. 

11. Authority. It is proposed that the American Associa- 
tion shall operate until adoption of a constitution, in 1938 or 
later, under the authority of these general proposals. In case 
of the amalgamation of the Association of Consulting Psycholo- 
gists, Inc., with the American Association it is proposed that 
the Charter of Incorporation, Constitution and By-laws, and 
other standards of organization of the A. C. P. be used as the 
basis of permanent organization of the American Association. 


B. SPECIFIC PROPOSALS 


The following specific proposals provide for the immediate 
functioning of the American Association : 

1. Elected Officer. That the following Nominating Commit- 
tee be approved to nominate three candidates for presid~ t for 
popular majority election : 


1. F. L. Wells (Boston) Chairman 
2. W. V. Bingham (New York City) 
3. F. L. Goodenough (U. of Minnesota) 


It is suggested that this committee be continued as a ‘‘ Commit- 
tee on Election Procedure’’ to prepare a plan of individual 
nomination and balloting for officers in the American Associa- 
tion to be used in the elections of 1938 and be incorporated in 
the constitution. 

2. Executive Council. That one representative of the Board 
of Affiliates and one representative of each of the following 
Sections: Clinical, Consulting, Educational, Industrial and 
Business, with the president, shall constitute the preliminary 
Executive Council. 

3. Appointed Officers. The following appointments by the 
National Committee of executive officers of the American 
Association are submitted for approval: 


Horace B. English (Ohio State) Executive Secretary 
E. B. Greene (U. of Mich.) Treasurer 
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It is recommended that these officers serve until the adoption 
of the constitution. 


4. Members. It is proposed that individual applied psy- 
chologists be invited to file their names with the Executive Sec- 
retary accompanied by appropriate paymeat of dues according 
to the statements concerning membership requirements an 
dues of the General Proposals. 

5. Special Committees. That the following special commit- 
tees appointed by the National Committee be approved for 
report at the 1938 annual meeting of the American Association : 


1. Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
Chairman : John E. Anderson (U. of Minn.) 


2. Committee on Quantitative Professional Standards for 
Membership 


Ghalionén: L. J. O’Rourke (Washington, D. C.) 
3. Committee on Technical Exhibit at World’s Fair 
Chairman: Richard Paynter (L. I. U.) 


6. Professional Committees: That the following professional 
committees appointed by the National Committee be approved 


for report at the 1938 annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion : 


Committee on Professional Affiliations 
Chairman: A. T. Poffenberger (Columbia) 
Committee on Publication of Technical Manuals 
Chairman: H. A. Toops (Ohio State) 
Committee on Coordinated Journal Publications 
Chairman : James P. Porter a prt 
Committee on Professional Employm 
Chairman : Robert Hoppock (Nat'l. Ocp’tl. Conf.) 


7. Program Committee for 1938 Annual Meeting. That the 
following Program Committee appointed by the National Com- 
mittee for the 1938 annual meeting of the American Association 
be approved : 


H. A. Toops (Ohio State) Chairman 
M. 8S. Viteles (Penn.) 

H. Meltzer (Washington U.) 

The Executive Secretary 


- 2 DP 
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8. Formulation of Constitution. (Prepared by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Constitution and By-laws.) It is 
proposed that there be prepared in each Section of the Ameri- 
ean Association and in the Board of Affiliates a preliminary 
plan of organization to be made available as soon after the 1937 
meeting as possible to the Committee on Constitution and By- 
laws and that each section appoint its own Committee on Con- 
stitution to formulate the regulations of the section in detail 
during the year 1937-38 in order to make it possible for the 
Committee on Constitution to integrate sectional rules in the 
constitution of the American Association; and that the Com- 
mittee on Constitution be requested to report a formulation of 
the Constitution and By-laws of the American Association at 
its 1938 annual meeting. All special and professional commit- 
tees of the American Association are also requested to report 
during the year 1937-38 to the Committee on Constitution such 
recommendations or suggestions as might appropriately be 
incorporated in the Constitution and By-laws. 

9. National Committee. That the National Committee for 
Affiliation of Applied and Professional Psychology and its 
appointees (other than those continued by authority of general 
or sectional business sessions) be discharged. 


IV. PROPOSALS FOR THE CLINICAL SECTION 
PREPARED BY THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Specific plans for the organization of the Clinical Section of 
the American Association have been held in suspension by the 
National Committee in order that the Clinical Section of the 
American Psychological Association might have an opportunity 
to study its own reorganization with the possibility that it could 
establish itself as a professional section of the American Asso- 
ciation. The officers of the Clinical Section (A. P. A.) have 
considered this procedure and the results of various polls of 
the membership indicate an overwhelming sentiment for clinical 
psychologists to form a new organization within the American 
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Association which emphasizes the professional interests of 
clinical psychology. The Clinical Section of the A. P. A. is 
composed of many applied psychologists interested in sections 
other than the Clinical Section of the American Association and 
a reorganization of the Clinical Section of the A. P. A. as the 
Clinical Section of the American Association is not considered 
desirable or feasible by a large majority of the membership of 
that society. Hence proposals for the preliminary organiza- 
tion of clinical psychologists for professional purposes as a sec- 
tion of the American Association have been prepared by the 
National Committee. 


A. Invitation to Clinical Psychologists 


All clinical psychologists are invited to meet and discuss 
proposals for the organization of a Clinical Section of the 
American Association. The same requirements for participa- 
tion as stated in ‘‘III. Proposals for the American Associa- 
tion’’ are suggested where psychologists are usually concerned 
with behavior problems and particularly with the subnormal, 
abnormal, or criminal in social institutions, clinics, courts, or 
hospitals. The business session for Clinical Psychologists is 
scheduled at 8 P.M. on August 30. 

Francis N. Maxfield (Ohio State) of the National Committee 
will serve as chairman of the business session until election of 
officers. 


B. Proposals for Preliminary Organization 


The following proposals are suggested for discussion in the 

preliminary organization of the Clinical Section. 

1. Section. It is proposed that Clinical Psychologists organ- 
ize as a section of the American Association according to ‘‘2. 
Sections’’ of ‘‘A. General Proposals’’ for the American Asso- 
ciation. 

2. Purpose. It is proposed that the purpose, scope, and defi- 
nition of the Clinical Section as a professional organization be 
discussed in the general meeting and that a ‘‘Committee on 
Constitution’’ be appointed to study these questions and to 
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transmit the results of its investigations to the Committee on 
Constitution of the American Association. 

3. Membership Standards. It is proposed that a ‘‘ Commit- 
tee on Membership Standards of Clinical Psychologists’’ be 
appointed, after preliminary discussion in the general meeting, 
to study the question of this section’s standards of membership. 
The committee should coordinate its work with the ‘‘ Committee 
on Quantitative Membership Standards’’ of the American Asso- 
ciation. Membership standards of the Clinical Section may be 
more restrictive than those adopted by the American Associa- 
tion. 

4. Elected Officers. It is proposed that the following 
‘Nominating Committee,’’ appointed by the National Commit- 
tee, be approved for nomination of candidates for (1) vice- 
president, who will act as the chairman of the Clinical Section, 
(2) Secretary, who is the representative of the Clinical Section 
in the Executive Council of the American Association, (3) and 
three members-at-large, to complete the Executive Committee 
of the Section, for popular majority election : 


Miles Murphy (U. of Penn.) Chairman 
C. M. Louttit (U. of Indiana) 
E. M. Burr (N. Y. C.) 


5. Professional Committees. It is proposed that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the section be authorized to appoint such com- 
mittees as shall further the professional development of clinical 
psychologists. 

6. Proposals for American Association. That the proposals 
for the American Association (above) be discussed and such 
informal action be taken as is representative of the attitude of 
the meeting. 


V. PROPOSALS FOR CONSULTING SECTION 


PREPARED BY RicHarpD Paynter, (L. I. U.) Chairman 
Consulting Board 


A preliminary survey of Consulting Psychologists shows that 
there are about one hundred psychologists in America who are 
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engaged in various forms of consulting practice. Consulting 
work is performed by clinical, educational, industrial and other 
specialists attached to business concerns and social institutions 
or in a private office or clinic. These specialists are concerned 
with vocational, educational and general problems of mental 
adjustment of the individual and with group problems of atti- 
tudes and abilities in educational institutions and business 
concerns. 


A. Invitation to Consulting Psychologists 


An invitation is extended to all specialists working from the 
consulting point of view, either as a service of various organiza- 
tions or in individual practice, to discuss the organization of a 
Consulting Section of the American Association. The same 
requirements for the participation of Consulting Psychologists 
as stated in ‘‘III. Proposals for the American Association’’ 
above are suggested. The business session for Consulting Psy- 
chologists is scheduled at 4:30 P.M. on August 30. 


B. Proposals for Preliminary Organization 


1. Section. It is proposed that Consulting Psychologists 
organize as a section of the American Association according to 
**2. Sections’’ of ‘‘A. General Proposals’’ for the American 
Association. 

2. Purpose. The following committee has been appointed to 
bring in a report for discussion on the purpose and scope of 
activities of a Section of Consulting Psychology : 

Henry C. Link (N. Y. C.) Chairman 

Florence Mateer (Columbus) 

Herman Meltzer (St. Louis) 

Sadie M. Shellow (Milwaukee) 

. P. P. Brainard (Los Angeles) 

It is proposed, after discussion of this report, that a ‘‘ Commit- 
tee on Constitution’’ be appointed to prepare a constitution for 
the Consulting Section. This committee is asked to coordinate 
its activities with the ‘‘Committee on Constitution’’ of the 
American Association. 


a me a oe 
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3. Membership Standards. The Consulting Section may 
wish to establish varied standards of membership for specialized 
groups in consulting practice. It is proposed that a ‘‘ Commit- 
tee on Membership Standards’’ be appointed to study this 
question. This committee is asked to coordinate its activities 
with the ‘‘ Committee on Quantitative Membership Standards’’ 
of the American Association. Membership requirements for 
the Consulting Section may be more restrictive than those 
adopted by the American Association. 

4. Elected Officers. It is suggested that the following 
‘‘Nominating Committee’’ be approved for nomination of can- 
didates for (1) vice-president, to serve as chairman of the 
Consulting Section, (2) Secretary, to serve as the representa- 
tive of the Consulting Section in the Executive Council of the 
American Association, (3) and three members-at-large, to com- 
plete the Executive Committee of the Consulting Section, for 
popular majority election : 

W. W. Coxe (Albany) Chairman 


H. W. Rogers (Lafayette) 
Anna S$. Starr (Rutgers) 


5. Proposals for American Association. It is suggested that 
the proposals for the American Association (above) be dis- 
cussed in the Consulting Section and that this body express its 
opinion concerning the plans outlined therein. 


VI. PROPOSALS FOR THE EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


PREPARED BY PercivaL M. Symonps (T. C., Columbia), 
Chairman of the Educational Board 


Educational psychologists will meet to discuss the organiza- 
tion of an Educational Section of the American Association on 
August 30 at 4:30 P.M. Proposals for preliminary organiza- 
tion of an Educational Section have been prepared with the 
cooperation of some 60 Educational Psychologists in the United 
States. The same requirements for participation as stated in 
‘III. Proposals for the American Association’’ will hold where 
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the individual is engaged in educational applications of psy- 
chology. 

1. Section. It is proposed that Educational Psychologists 
organize as a section of the American Association according to 
**2. Sections’’ of ‘‘A. General Proposals’’ above. 

2. Purpose. It is proposed the Educational Section shall 
have as its purpose : (1) the development of professional service 
which psychology can render to education, (2) the establish- 
ment of such psychological service in schools and colleges, (3) 
the setting of standards of training and experience for indi- 
viduals who shall give such service, (4) the encouragement of 
research which will make such service more effective, and (5) 
the mutual encouragement and support which association can 
furnish. 

3. Constitution. That the report of the ‘‘Committee on the 
Purpose and Scope of the Educational Section’’: Paul Witty 
(Northwestern), Chairman; Norman Fenten (Bureau of Juve- 
nile Research) ; Goodwin Watson (T. C., Columbia), be dis- 
cussed and that this committee be continued, which will 
coordinate its work with the ‘‘Committee on Constitution and 
By-laws’’ of the American Association. 

4. Membership Standards. That the report of the ‘‘Com- 
mittee on Membership Standards of the Educational Section’’ : 
H. H. Remmers (Purdue), Chairman; S. L. Pressey (Ohio 
State); A. T. Jersild (T. C., Columbia) ; T. L. Kelley (Har- 
vard) be discussed and that the committee be requested to 
convey the consensus of opinion of this meeting to this Sec- 
tion’s ‘‘Committee on Constitution and By-laws.’’ 

5. Elected Officers. That the following ‘‘ Nominating Com- 
mittee’’ be approved to nominate candidates for vice-president, 
secretary, and three members-at-large of Executive Committee 
for popular majority election : 


1. Willard C. Olson (U. of Michigan), chairman 
2. A. M. Jordan (U. of North Carolina) 
3. L. A. Pechstein (U. of Cincinnati) 
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6. Professional Committees. That professional committees 
of the Educational Section be appointed for report at the 1938 
annual meeting, as follows: 


1, Committee on Standards of Training of School Psycholo- 


gists 

2. Committee on Relations with Educational Associations 
and Coordination of the work of Associations which 
are related to Educational Psychology 

3. Committee on Psychological Service in School and College 


7. Proposals for American Association. That the proposals 
for the American Association (above) be discussed and such 
informal action be taken as seems appropriate. 


VII. PROPOSALS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
BUSINESS SECTION 


PREPARED BY Haroup E. Burtr (Ohio State) Chairman 
of the Industrial and Business Board 


In addition to participation in the program of the American 
Association, there will be a business session on August 30 at 
8 P.M. for those interested in Industrial and Business Psychol- 
ogy. Recent discussions indicate a sufficiently large group of 
psychologists specializing in this field to warrant the formation 
of a separate section. Participants will include applied psy- 
chologists with the M.A. or Ph.D. degree in psychology attached 
to the following: (1) Industrial organizations—personnel de- 
partment or department of industrial relations; (2) federal, 
state.or other public services dealing with employment prob- 
lems; (3) special bureaus doing cooperative research on indus- 
trial and business problems; (4) organizations engaged in 
studies of consumer preferences and market research; (5) 
organizations engaged in promotional work in industrial, busi- 
ness or personnel fields ; (6) psychologists doing part-time con- 
sulting work in industrial or business problems; (7) psycholo- 
gists in educational institutions supervising advanced students 
who are doing research in industrial situations. 
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A. Purpose 


Industrial and business psychologists will profit from a sec- 
tion organization in the following ways: 


1. Formulation of professional standards. Our field has not 
yet reached the stage where there is any serious problem of in- 
competent ‘‘ applied psychologists’’ engaged in consulting work 
for private profit. This problem is already serious in some of 
the applied fields and our group can be foresighted and set up 
standards in advance. It is probable that the general organi- 
zation will do serious work on the qualifications of consulting 
psychologists and we may contribute to the movement with 
reference to our own particular field. 

2. Develop specifications and programs for the training of 
industrial and business psychologists. This program is already 
under way but our section may take an active part in any revi- 
sion that may be necessary and particularly in bringing such 
specifications to the attention of graduate students. 

3. Study the market for industrial psychologists. 

4. Create further opportunities for people in our field. The 
recent report of the A. P. A. indicated that teaching can no 
longer absorb the entire production of graduate departments 
of psychology. 

5. Exchange of opinion on current research in our limited 
field. This exchange might be somewhat analogous to the ‘‘re- 
ports from laboratories’’ often held at sectional meetings of 
psychologists. If the Association publishes some type of jour- 
nal, a portion of that may be devoted to such exchange of 
opinions. 

6. Cooperation on studies or special techniques of problems. 
Such problems may, perhaps, be farmed out to members and 
the results pooled to their mutual advantage. 


B. Business Session 

The following proposals are suggested as partial agenda for 
the section business meeting : 

1. Section. That industrial and business psychologists or- 
ganize as a section of the proposed American Association, 
according to ‘‘2’’ of ‘‘A. General Proposals’’ above. 

2. Purpose. That the report of the ‘‘Committee on Purpose 
and Scope of the Industrial and Business Section’’: M. 8. 
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Viteles (U. of Penn.) Chairman, be discussed with a view to 
official formulation. Presumably this committee might be con- 
tinued as a section ‘‘Committee on Constitution and By-laws’”’ 
to coordinate its work with the ‘‘Committee on Constitution”’ 
of the American Association. 

3. Membership Standards. That the report of the ‘‘Com- 
mittee on Membership Standards of the Industrial and Business 
Section,’’ A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago U.) Chairman, be dis- 
cussed. This report may include any suggestions which our 
section may wish to make regarding qualifications for the entire 
association and also any special stipulations for members of our 
own section. We would have to conform to the minimum 
requirements set up by the American Association but could 
stipulate additional requirements if so desired. 

4. Officers. That the report of the ‘‘Nominating Commit- 
tee’’ be received and election of officers be held, these officers 
to serve until the adoption of the constitution and final organi- 
zation of the entire association in 1938 or later. The committee 
will nominate for vice-president, secretary, and one member-at- 
large to form the Executive Comiittee of the Section. 

5. Activities. That professional committees be appointed 
insofar as it seems desirable to members of the section. Some 
of these may deal with problems mentioned above. 

6. Proposals for the American Association. That the pro- 
posals for the American Association (above) be discussed for 
such action as seems appropriate. If the section members 
feel strongly on any point, they could make representation 
to the American Association for discussion at its organization 
meeting. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


The Bureau for Street Traffic Research of Harvard University an- 
nounces the availability, beginning September 27, 1937, of fifteen graduate 
fellowships, each carrying a stipend of $1,200 and an additional amount 
not exceeding $200 for travel and field investigation. The regular annual 
fee of $400 for tuition will be deducted from the fellowship. These 
fellowships have been made possible through a gift to the University by 
the Automobile Manufacturers’ Association. Students who are awarded 
these fellowships will be given a year’s intensive training in the prin- 
ciples and problems of street and highway traffic control. 

“The Bureau for Street Traffic Research was organized in Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1926 under the direction of Miller McClintock, the present 
Director. At present the Bureau’s program includes investigations of 
Methods of Police Traffic Administration, Methods of Motor Vehicle 
Administration, Design of Traffic Control Facilities, Driver Testing with 
Commercial Fleet Operators, and Compulsory Automobile Liability In- 
surance. The growing seriousness of street and highway traffic problems 
has resulted in an increasing demand for trained men in this field. The 
Bureau hopes to be of further service by continuing to supply well-trained 
and capable men for professional activity in this important field. 

Applications for these fellowships are to be made upon forms obtained 
from Mr, Maxwell Halsey, Assistant Director of the Bureau for Street 
Traffic Research, 29 Holyoke Street, Cambridge, Mass., and must be 
returned on or before June 15, 1937. 


The first of a series of over a hundred programs sponsored by the North- 
west Territory Celebration Commission and produced with the assistance 
of the Educational Radio Project, Department of the Interior, was pre- 
sented June 6 from 5:00 to 5:30 pm. The broadcast, entitled ‘‘An 
Army of Peace,’’ was written by Dr. and Mrs. Harold C. Calhoun, staff 
script writers for the Educational Radio Project. E. M. Hawes, Execu- 
tive Director of the Northwest Territory Celebration, gave a short address 
on the purpose of the celebration. The series of programs will point 
out that the old Northwest Territory, embracing Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin, was one of the few countries known 
to history where laws were made before the land was settled America’s 
famous Bill of Rights, it will be shown, was first incorporated in the 
Ordinance of 1787. So progressive and democratic was the Ordinance 
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that it contained elements of social security and many other features that | 
were not drafted into law by the United States Congress until recent years. 
The Northwest Territory Celebration was authorized by Congress and 


will begin officially in New York City on July 13 and continue through 
1938. | 


In a recent issue of the Junior League Magazine, published by the Asso- 
ciation of the Junior Leagues of America, Inc., appears an interesting 
article by Mrs. Charles Ozias, a member of the Dayton (Ohio) Junior 
League. In it she explains how the radio provides the means of bringing 
into the classrooms dramatizations of the classics being studied by the 
English classes. Plays by the Junior League of Dayton are now a part 
of the regular school curriculum for thousands of children of that city. 
This program, presented by a group of Dayton Junior Leaguers trained 
in radio technique, was made possible through the cooperation of the 
Dayton school superintendent, the English teachers and the radio station 
and has already received the enthusiastic approval of every one identified 
with it as well as that of the school children. Among the first plays pre- 
sented were ‘‘The House of Seven Gables,’’ ‘‘Macbeth,’’ ‘‘She Stoops 
to Conquer’’ and ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew.’’ 

Other cities are taking up the plan of bringing plays to the children 
through the cooperation of the schools and local radio stations. 


The World Book Company recently announced that the Beta Test of the 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests is now ready for use. This 
form is designed for children in grades 4 to 9. The Alpha '\'est for grades 
1 to 4 consists entirely of pictures and is completely new. The Beta and 
Gamma Tests, the latter in preparation, are revisions and extensions of 
the Intermediate and Higher Examinations, respectively, of the Otis Self- 
Administering Tests of Mental Ability. There are four forms of the 
Beta Test, A, B, C, and D, similar in construction and equal in diffi- 
culty, so that the scores of any form are directly comparable to those 
of any other form. The same is true of the Gamma Test which is designed 
for high school and college students. These tests are called ‘‘Quick- 
Scoring Tests’’ because of the ease of administration and the new method 
of scoring used, which make them more easily given and scored than the 
Self-Administering Tests. 


**Statistices of State School Systems,’’ a bulletin recently published 
by the United States Office of Education, reveals many interesting facts 
concerning America’s public school population. Of 26,000,000 children 
enrolled in schools in America, nearly 10,000,000 are enrolled in schools 
of six states—New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas and Cali- 
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fornia—New York and Pennsylvania claiming more than 2,000,000 each. 
The national school attendance record is improving. According to re- 
ports received from several states the average daily attendance increased 
5.6 per cent from 1930 to 1934. There is still further room for improve- 
ment, however, for it has been revealed that nearly 4,000,000 boys and 
girls, or 15 per cent of the total school enrollment, have been reported 
absent from school each day of the school year. 

One of every five teachers in our schools is a man. In 1934, the average 
annual salary of teachers, principals and supervisors in schools through- 
out the United States was $1,227, a decrease of $193 since 1930. In only 
one state, Rhode Island, was the average annual salary of teachers greater 
in 1934 than in 1930. During the period of 1930 to 1934 a greater 
relative responsibility for financing the schools was assumed by 33 
states. In 1934, as in previous years, there was considerable variation 
among the states in cost per pupil in average daily attendance. Based 
on current expenses, including interest, the cost per pupil in 1934 ranged 
from $24.50 in Mississippi to $137.69 in New York; the average cost per 
pupil in the United States was $73.58. 


On March 20, 1937, a second of the 1936-37 series of Discussion Con- 
ferences held under the auspices of the Child Research Clinic of the Woods 
Schools of Langhorne, Pa., was held at the Vanderbilt Hotel, New York. 
Dr. Frank Astor, of the National Child Welfare Association and the 
Bureau of Child Guidance of the New York Board of Education, discussed 
‘*The Emotional Needs of the Exceptional Child’’ in which he summed 
up children’s emotional needs as needs for affection, activity, achieve- 
ment, status and growing up, and pointed out that adjustments are needed 
to people, to school, to authority, to work, to sex and to a child’s own 
assets and limitations. Dr. Goodwin Watson, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, spoke on ‘‘The Exceptional Child as a Neglected Resource.’’ 


A recent test published by the Southern California School Book De- 
pository, is the California Test of Mental Maturity—Advanced Battery, 
devised by Elizabeth T. Sullivan, Willis W. Clark, and Ernest W. Tiegs. 
It is a diagnostic test of mental maturity for use with pupils in grades 
7 to college sophomore status. Although primarily diagnostic and ana- 
lytical this test also yields not one but three intelligence quotients—a 
non-language IQ, a language IQ, and the IQ characteristic of the familiar 
intelligence test. The latter IQ may be considered a measure of general 
ability and may be used for comparisons with the results of other intelli- 
gence tests. This series of tests is unique in that each battery is pre- 
ceeded by tests of visual acuity, auditory acuity, and motor coordination, 
the purpose of which is to detect those pupils with defects sufficiently 
serious to prevent obtaining a valid diagnosis of mental maturity with 
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the remainder of the test. In general the mental maturity test proper 
samples immediate and delayed memory; maturity of appreciative proc- 
esses; spacial relationships; and logical and mathematical aspects of 
reasoning. The number and variety of test situations assure a high 
reliability. Further information may be obtained from the Southern 


California School Book Depository, 3636 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California. 
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THuRSTONE, L. L. The Vectors of Mind. University of Chicago Press, 
1935, pp. xv + 266. 

Those who have followed Thurstone’s development of the factor theory 
in the journals will be glad to have the material brought together in the 
present book. It embodies the fundamental equation which was developed 
earlier but elaborates the mathematical basis and gives improvements on 
the centroid method. The fundamental factor theorem that the number 
of linearly independent common factors in a battery of tests is the rank 
of their reduced correlational matrix is presented in much more detail. 
A brief mention of the topics developed in the book will give some notion 
of the ground covered. 

The fundamental assumption is that a test performance may be de- 
seribed approximately as the weighted sum of several independent factors, 
that is a linear function. This assumption is then worked over into the 
matrix notation with common factors, specific factors, and error factors. 
The mathematical development is then extended to the correlations be- 
tween the tests. It is shown that the matrix of the interrelations obtained 
empirically may be factored into a fractional matrix and its transpose. 
The problem is to find a reduced correlational matrix of the lowest pos- 
sible rank and this rank indicates the number of independent factors in 
the battery of tests. A problem arises in the correlational matrix as to 
the diagonal terms which often represent the reliabilities of the tests but 
in the present instance represent their communalities. These entries are 
negligible when a large number of tests occur in the battery but for less 
than 10 or a dozen it is necessary to estimate the communality. After 
examining a number of different methods the author concludes that the 
largest correlation in a given column is an adequate approximation to the 
communality. ; 

The centroid method is then developed in more detail than in the pre- 
vious discussion of the subject. The traits are represented as vectors in 
a space of as many dimensions as there are common factors and the co- 
ordinate system is rotated so that the centroid lies in the first axis of 
reference. By successive rotation of the coordinate system about the 
axes already established the centroid of the residual configuration lies 
in the next orthogonal reference axis. Several numerical examples are 
worked out and one of them is explained more fully in the appendix. A 
special case is developed which is not useful to psychological problems, 
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but is of some analytical interest, namely that in which the sum of the 
squares of the test vectors is stationary, that is, the method of the ‘‘ prin- 
cipal axes.’’ 

A chapter which will receive much attention is that in which Thurstone 
shows that Spearman’s factor theory with a single general factor is merely 
a special case of the more general theory developed in the present instance, 
namely a correlational matrix of rank 1. The author shows that the 
proportionality between columns is a better check than the correlation 
between columns as a criterion of a single factor. The tetrad differences 
as Spearman uses them are simply second-order determinant minors and 
if they vanish this means that we have a matrix of rank 1. If this 
determinant aspect had been noted in the earlier development of the 
general factor theory it is possible that those engaged in it would have 
seen the possibilities of higher order minors in a correlational matrix 
and would have evolved the present system. The author also develops a 
graphical method and a summation method for locating vanishing tetrads 
by plotting any two columns and noting linearity. This procedure ap- 
pears to be much simpler mathematically than computing the numerous 
tetrads which are necessary in a large matrix. The technique involves 
merely the sum of the columns and the sum of the squares of the columns. 

Up to this point the discussion has been concerned with the minimum 
number of factors necessary to explain the intercorrelation between the 
tests. Now it is desirable to find the minimum number of factors for 
each trait, that is, the primary factors. This necessitates the use of 
oblique reference vectors. From this point on the mathematics become 
more involved for the average psychological reader. Five methods for 
isolating these primary traits are developed and after trying them out 
on psychological data, the author concludes that the best one involves 
maximizing the number of zero factor loadings, that is, discovering a set 
of hyperplanes such that each test vector lies in one or more of the 
hyperplanes. The hyperplanes are sought in succession by finding the 
one which contains as many as possible of the test vectors. This is tanta- 
mount to finding a vector with which the maximum number of tests has 
zero correlation. 

In addition to the above restriction of simple structure on the factorial 
matrix it is also desirable to exclude negative cell entries. A technique 
is developed for determining if there is an existing, bounding, positive 
manifold. Methods of orthogonal transformation are discussed but it 
develops that if there are a number of primary factors the orthogonal 
transformation of the factorial matrix is prohibitive from the compu- 
tational standpoint and it also presupposes that the primary factors are 
statistically independent in the experimental population. The final chap- 
ter shows how to determine the score of an individual in the primary 
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ability in terms of test score and a residual. The solution can be devel- 
oped in terms of correlation matrixes. 

The book is a trifle difficult from the mathematical standpoint although 
the development of the general theory and the centroid method proceeds 
without resort to partial derivatives. The matrix technique, however, 
is a little off the beaten track for many readers and the author very 
wisely begins the book with a condensed presentation of fundamental 
principles of matrixes and determinants. He also clarifies the discussion 
at various points by taking psychological data and working out a con- 
crete example according to the formulae developed. 

The statisticians will comb the theory scrupulously just as they did 
Spearman’s. We shall doubtless find in the literature hypothetical corre- 
lation matrixes analyzed by different procedures to prove or disprove 
the correctness of Thurstone’s theorems. The reviewer is disinclined 
to hazard the outcome but even if some assumptions prove untenable 
Thurstone will have stimulated progress tremendously in this most in- 
teresting field. 

The average psychological reader who has forgotten his Calculus if 
he ever had any will find much of the discussion over his head. He will 
probably utilize the outline of calculation for the centroid method with 
unknown diagonals which is given in detail in the appendix and will 
take the rest of it on faith much as he has ingenuously computed Spear- 
man’s tetrads. This procedure, however, may be very much worth while 
in many experimental problems by revealing common factors in batteries 
of tests or ratings or judgments. 

The author in the present book does not pursue to any extent the 
analysis of specific correlational matrixes and their psychological impli- 
cations. This work will presumably follow later and numerous studies 
are in progress. The general approach holds little comfort for those 
who must define a trait or ability before they can do anything about it. 
In the present case we discover the loadings of the factors and then 
speculate as to their nature. Thurstone does not intend the method, 
however, to give the final answer to a psychological problem. He states 
that after factor methods have been used to discover relationships they 
may often be discarded. It is somewhat analogous to computing corre- 
lations between the length of the pendulum and its period, based on 
measurements of numerous pendulums. Such an approach might have 
enabled us to discover that there was an inverse relation between period 
and length and that period was comparatively independent of the weight. 
From this starting point we might have gone on to formulate the actual 
laws of pendular motion. In the same way factor analysis may open up 
unforeseen possibilities. The work borders on the epoch-making. The 
reviewer feels that this general factor theory minus the limitations of one 
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common factor constitutes the greatest statistical contribution to psycho- 
logical problems since the development of multiple correlation. Every 
psychologist who can grasp the mathematics should read the book. 
Haroip E. Burtt, 
Ohio State University. 


LEEPER, Ropert. Psychology of Personality and Social Adjustment. 
Cornell College Bookstore, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

The ambitious plan of this little handbook is to compress within sixty 
pages a study outline of the normal personality, a pity synthesis of mate- 
rial which will be found in various recommended readings, and practical 
suggestions for the student who desires to improve his own personality. 
Even though one may feel that the space is too small to accomplish this 
aim, he is impressed with Dr. Leeper’s success in planning and setting up 
the material included. 

I am heartily in sympathy with the purpose and point of view of this 
handbook. It seeks, first of all, to develop the psychology of normal per- 
sonality. And how difficult it is to find readings on this topic! Dr. 
Leeper ’s well-chosen bibliography of forty-eight books lists a considerable 
number on mildly abnormal personalities, some on general and theoretical 
psychology, some on child care and training, a few popularized treatises 
on ‘*popularity,’’ ete., arid possibly five books (depending on one’s view- 
point) that really deal with normal phases of what we call ‘‘person- 
ality.’’ 

Another respect in which I approve of Dr. Leeper’s work is in the fact 
that it seeks to offer a positive answer to that frequently asked question, 
**Is psychology useful?’’ Without ‘‘ writing down’’ to his audience or 
ignoring scientific evidence, he manages to convey to his reader the idea 
that the study of general psychology is not a sterile procedure devoid of 
any connection with the non-academic universe. 

An interesting aspect of the book is its organization into projects which 
may be done to some degree independently of one another, a change from 
the ordinary lecture-and-text-book organization. I fear that the inertia 
of most college professors will prevent them from getting the maximum 
of value from this type of arrangement, but it is at least a hopeful sign 
that the colleges may profit by the improved techniques which have been 
developed in the elementary schools. 

I believe the topic of inferiority feelings deserves considerable amplifi- 
cation, whereas the author has barely mentioned it. I should also feel 
that the use of trait-measuring devices and similar analytic techniques for 
the study of personality deserve inclusion in this handbook. However, 
this latter question is one of purpose, as Dr. Leeper may have felt that it 
would contribute little to his main objective. The reading list should be 
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expanded and more topics included. I feel that psychologically analyzed 
ease material is more instructive than biography and fiction for most 
young students. 

The book will be useful for courses in the psychology of personality 
which seek to study the normal aspects of this problem and incline to give 
some practical aid to the student in developing his own personality. 

Ross STaGNEr, 
University of Akron. 


Hoppock, Rospert. Job Satisfaction. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1935, pages xxi + 303. 

This interesting book makes a contribution to the large problem of 
what proportion of workers are dissatisfied and why. It is based on a 
summary of the literature and on several studies by interview or question- 
naire techniques with detailed statistical analysis of the results. The first 
portion of the book gives a summary of the findings and the second pre- 
sents the material in detail. The hasty reader who wishes merely general 
conclusions will find this arrangement very convenient. 

The discussion of the extent to which workers are dissatisfied begins 
with a survey of the literature. Thirty-two references are cited in detail 
and a summary presented in the form of a linear scale with the percent- 
ages dissatisfied represented as points on this scale for the different 
studies. Widely varied results are found, of course, and no general con- 
clusions warranted. The author’s own investigation was made in a small 
New Jersey town in which an interviewer called at every house, explained 
his purpose, and left a questionnaire to be mailed in anonymously by each 
adult. Several questions in the blank approached the matter of dissatis- 
faction from different angles and afforded a check on one another. On 
the whole something less than a third of the individuals were found to be 
positively dissatisfied with their jobs. As to the reasons for dissatisfac- 
tion it developed that relative social or economic status was the one that 
loomed largest in the results of the questionnaire. 

Another study was made of employed and unemployed adults by inter- 
views. These were ‘‘not standardized,’’ which leaves them open to some 
criticism although the interviewer was making an effort to secure coopera- 
tion by the flexibility of his procedure. Some of the interviewees kept 
diaries of their satisfaction. A number of them were given ‘‘free asso- 
ciation tests’’ in an effort to get at emotional factors. Some of them 
took the Otis Self-Administering and the Strong Interest Questionnaire 
Test. A lot of these interviews are given in detail in the text and are 
interesting reading. The interviewer who handled the employed group 
evidently did very well and secured rapport. The situation is not quite 
so clear with reference to the unemployed group. For those who took the 
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Strong test the results are given in detail with the blank scored according 
to all the different patterns for each individual. Other tables include the 
frequency of mention of various items in the check list for satisfaction 
and attitude toward work. The author points out that if two-thirds of 
the workers are adequately adjusted without any systematic vocational 
guidanee the implications for the vocational counselor are that he should 
try to concentrate on those who need the guidance most. It is also inter- 
esting to note that 60% of the workers derive more satisfaction from the 
job than from what they do in their leisure time. ‘‘Sunday is dead.’’ 

Another study was made of 500 teachers who filled out an anonymous 
questionnaire. They were not interviewed at all but the blanks distrib- 
uted through friends or through extension courses. From the blank, how- 
ever, it was possible to derive an index or criterion of satisfaction with 
the job on the basis of a few crucial questions and then to compare numer- 
ous other items of attitudes and emotional reactions as revealed by the 
questionnaire with this criterion of job satisfaction. An analysis is given 
of 258 items with the critical ratio of the averages or percents for the 100 
best vs. the 100 worst adjusted teachers. The dissatisfied teachers have 
more emotional maladjustments, are less religious, have poorer relations 
with their »ssociates and superiors and feel that they are unsuccessful. 
The author suggests that the employer should more frequently praise an 
employee for good work—a point which fits in with the conventional law 
of effect. He also stresses the family attitude toward the job. 

The data reported are subject to the limitations of the questionnaire 
technique. The teaching group presumably had received questionnaires 
previously and might have been annoyed on this occasion. The workers 
might find them novel and more interesting but be less reliable in self- 
evaluation. Some of the personal interviews appear well administered. 
The author, however, does not press his conclusions as final but states that 
they give ‘‘ promising directions for research.’’ 

An interesting attempt is made to formulate a scale for job satisfaction 
on the basis of the 98 items which proved most significant statistically in 
the present study. Checking back on the original data with these 98 
items a correlation of .67 is found with job satisfaction as indicated by 
the criterion. Final validation, of course, should be conducted with a 
new group of subjects. At the end the author reports some incidental 
impressions which seem plausible. Satisfaction in a job depends much 
on: (1) the way the individual responds to unpleasant situations; (2) the 
way he adjusts himself to other people, both on and off the job; (3) his 
individual status as compared with that of others in his social and eco- 
nomic group—he must achieve something; (4) the relation of the work 
to his abilities and interests, that is, vocational guidance; (5) economic 
and so ial security; (6) loyalty. 
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The technique in the studies reported is necessarily loose. Everything 
is subjective as far as the raw data is concerned, although the statistical 
analysis is rigorous. The work does not give any final solution but opens 
up several problems. The author does the best that can be done with 
such techniques and while nothing final can be said about the incidence 
of dissatisfaction, some of its causes, at least, come out rather clearly in 
the data. The author goes into the literature, such as it is, and the book 
would afford a good starting point for any one who wished to carry on 
further observation and experiment in this field. An interesting feature 
is an abstract at the beginning of each chapter, in English, French and 
German. A bibliography of 100 titles is appended. The work is not 
epoch-making but represents an interesting attack on a very important 
problem where the technical approach in the present state of the science 
is unfortunately very circumscribed. 

Harotp E. Burtt, 
Ohio State University. 


Met, Ricnarp. Psychologische Diagnostik. Munchen, Reinhardt, 1937, 
pp. 251. 

This interesting and rather comprehensive treatment of psychological 
tests as related to the school system is the result of some nine years’ work 
at the Institute for the Science of Education at Geneva. The first section 
after the introduction deals with fundamentals of psychological diagnosis 
and centers around intelligence and other psychological characteristics. 
With regard to the former the author wisely suggests that it is possible 
to measure so-called intelligence for practical purposes, without defining 
it. Throughout this section he sticks to his point that the important thing 
about a test is its predictive value. He suggests, however, different forms 
or types of intelligence, such as practical, mechanical, sales, organization, 
social, empirical, descriptive and suggestive—a rather peculiar mixture of 
categories. Factors constituting it include sensibility, complexity, atten- 
tion, logic—obviously based on armchair rather than empirical psychol- 
ogy. Some intelligence tests are then described, including a German 
/ revision of the Binet. 

The remainder of this section is devoted to other psychological charac- 
teristics such as speech, numerical ability, memory, attention, space per- 
ception, and motor ability. Considerable space is devoted to character, 
but the analysis of its constituents becomes inscrutable. It includes the 
dynamic aspect of the process, the central motive (triebfedern) and rela- 
tionships. In the questionnaire approach the author suggests not asking 
the question about a trait directly but about situations involving it. Any 
of us would agree to this point. A few tests such as Allport’s Ascen- 
dance-Submission and Pressey’s X-O are mentioned. The author is open 
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to conviction regarding graphology and appears to think there may be 
something to it. 

The next section deals with testing and evaluation of results. Points 
that are stressed include the time when the testing is conducted, the length 
of period, the place and the examiner’s rapport. Group tests are also 
mentioued. In the rating technique it is better to look for specific 
features rather than general qualities. A brief discussion in elementary 
terms is given of the evaluation of test results, including percentile scores. 

The fourth section deals with the analysis and control of tests, empha- 
sizes the importance of normal distribution and mentions conditions under 
which it should be expected. The author uses the term ‘‘stability’’ in 
the sense in which we use ‘‘reliability,’’ namely, correlating successive 
trials. Factors which influence data are mentioned, such as the length 
of the test, difficulty, time, nature of the task, number of items, and 
whether there are sufficient alternatives in the multiple choice form of 
tests. In interpreting the predictive value of tests the author introduces 
a scatter plot technique in which successive rows of one variable are filled 
with column diagrams for the other variable. This arrangement seems 
more confusing than the usual scatter plot. 

The discussion then turns to the operation of some general factors on 
test performance, such as the individual’s stage of development and his 
native endowment. Constancy of the I.Q. is substantiated by reports of 
a number of studies. The effect of age is discussed showing several 
curves—most of them stopping at early maturity but a few including the 
entire age range. The author appreciates the fact that the standard 
deviation at a given age may be more significant than the comparative 
mean score for that age. Sex differences do not loom very large except 
the inferiority of girls in mechanical intelligence tests. The author indi- 
cates, however, that this discrepancy in German schools has decreased due 
perhaps to the increasing emphasis upon technical education. Environ- 
mental factors are mentioned, such as city versus country, bodily condi- 
tion, parental occupation. The relationship between speed and accuracy 
is noted with considerable variation in the relationship in different inves- 
tigations. The importance of the practice effect on some tests is dis- 
cussed. 

The last section deals with psychological diagnosis in schools. The 
author advocates periodical intelligence tests, presents profiles for differ- 
ent classes and suggests the possibility of running parallel classes. In 
the higher educational field there is a hint of the importance of intelli- 
gence measurement in determining the advisability of carrying outside 
work. Vocational guidance is touched upon very briefly and distin- 
guished from educational guidance. 
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The appendix gives in its first section some sample tests. A few of 
these may be new to the American reader, for instance, pictures of a num- 
ber of acts which take place in sequence while the subjects have to indi- 
eate the proper sequence. Some analogy tests are given with abstract 
diagrams. The opposites test is administered in pre-war fashion with 
the subject simply giving the associated word and a list of correct and 
incorrect answers provided for the scorer. Norms are given for some of 
the tests. The other portion of the appendix presents an elementary dis- 
cussion gf statistics. A bibliography of upwards of a hundred titles 
follows. 

The book is quite comprehensive. There is no English one with which 
the reviewer is familiar that covers quite the same ground. It would seem 
reasonably satisfactory for a text in a course on psychological tests from 
the school standpoint. There are no particular fallacies in it and the 
author shows a greater familiarity with the American literature than is 
sometimes found in such works. The theoretical portions of the book will 
not be very helpful. Sometimes the author gets rather abstruse in his a 
priori speculation. However, the practical sections of the book are good. 
Those who are working in the testing field would find it worth their while 
to skim through and look for portions which might interest them. They 
would not discover a great deal which they did not already know but might 
find an occasional novel suggestion. 

Harowp E. Burtt, 
Ohio State University. 


Henry C. Link. The Return to Religion. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1936, pp. 181. 

Probably no book written by a psychologist within a generation will 
provoke more discussion in educational and religious circles than this. In 
ten short chapters the author ranges from playing tennis to happiness in 
marriage, from dancing and bridge to social planning, from the creative 
employer to the destructive liberal; and in all topics he gives an inter- 
pretation that runs counter to many currently accepted educational, social, 
and political dogmas. The book is incidentally autobiographical, but 
chiefly an interpretation and psychological philosophy of life. It is an 
interpretation of the ‘‘struggles, despairs, and successes’’ of thousands 
of people who during a fifteen year period have sought the author’s coun- 
sel, and who in turn are responsible for his discovery that to help solve 
their problems the customary professional and scientific vocabulary had 
to be replaced by a body of religious beliefs, many of which had been dis- 
carded for twenty years. The fundamental concept running through the 
solution of his problems, whether they be individual cases, of which he 
gives scores, or social and political practices, is that happiness is achieved 
by an individual’s losing himself in larger wholes. From the many chal- 
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lenging concepts, directly or casually offered by Dr. Link, three will be 
selected to illustrate his point of view. 

1. His interpretation of religion. To him religion includes ‘‘the belief 
in God as a Supreme Being, the belief in a divine moral order expressed 
in the ten commandments and in the life of Christ, and the acceptance 
of the'Church as the chief, even though imperfect, vehicle of religious 
truths that are greater than science and values that are higher than rea- 
son’’ (p. 14). ‘‘It requires religion, or something higher than the indi- 
vidual or even a society of individuals, to overcome the selfish impulses 
of the natural man and to lead him to a more successful and a fuller life’’ 
(pp. 33-4). ‘In the study of 10,000 adults, it was found that those who 
belonged or went to a church had significantly better personality traits 
than those who did not’’ (p. 106). ‘‘There is no rational substitute for 
the supernatural power which the unquestioned belief in a Divine Being 
and a Divine moral order confers. . . . Religion is the only unifying and 
ever-present force which can help to solve the inevitable moral and intel- 
lectual conflicts of parents, children and society at large’’ (pp. 104-5). 

Whether we agree or not with the theological implications of Dr. Link’s 
thesis, we are forced to admit that the solution he frequently offers the 
maladjusted of identifying themselves with a church and taking a more 
active part in religious works is a recommendation frequently offered by 
consultants in mental.hygiene, and from it very often a more balanced 
life results. After reading Dr. Link’s book I looked through the second 
group of fifty cases to whom I had given counsel, and found that in over 
20 per cent one of the suggestions had been that they eee themselves 
with some form of religious activity. 

2. An adequate subtitle for the book would be The Return to Restraint. 
Repeatedly he counsels doing the things one does not like or want to do, 
forming friendships one is not anxious to form, and acquiring habits and 
interests one is not anxious to gain. ‘‘Her inadequacy with people she 
liked was due to her failure to practise friendships with people she did 
not like’’ (p. 24). ‘‘The result was that they (those who did the things 
they liked and avoided the things they disliked) liked to do less and less, 
and in the end, even the things they enjoyed most became as gall and 
wormwood’’ (p. 33). ‘Children who often do things they don’t like to 
do simply because they think they should do them . . . are much more 
likely to rank high in extroversion and self-determination than those who 
don’t’’ (p. 100). ‘‘The child develops . . . the foundations of a good 
personality by doing many things which he does not do naturally, and 
many things which he actually dislikes’’ (p. 103). 

These quotations will be sufficient to indicate the revolutionary educa- 
tional doctrine implicit in the book. With it many, especially the advo- 
cates of progressive educational experiments, will disagree. There are 
others, however, to whom this will be a weleome formulation of unex- 
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pressed convictions. The gospel of ‘‘natural tendencies’’ and ‘‘inter- 
ests’’ as the roots out of which one’s knowledge is to be acquired and 
character to be formed is to modern educational problems what the laissez- 
faire doctrine was to the 19th century economic theory. It is to be hoped 
that Dr. Link’s iconoclastic attitude will be but one of many which will 
represent the decaying stage of an all too common educational fad, and 
that as a means of preparing youth for the ability and character demands 
of an exacting economic order, the gospel of restraint will play an increas- 
ingly larger part in educational practise. 

3. His interpretation of the extroverted state as a desirable aim, and 
his implied criticism of introversion which he equates with selfishness, will 
challenge the belief in the inevitableness of the normal curve distribution 
of these much-disputed entities. Instead of accepting introversion as 
healthy or desirable, Dr. Link regards it as social unbalance. ‘‘ Essen- 
tially introversion and extroversion mean degrees of selfishness, or the 
more selfish and the less selfish . . . the introvert or selfish person may 
think of doing good deeds, the extrovert does them. The former has no 
time for the things he dislikes to do, the latter does them anyway’’ (p. 
39). ‘When the energies which the body creates are carried off smoothly 
by various sets of habits which produce satisfying results, then a person 
is extroverted, and consequently serene or well-poised emotionally’’ (p. 
44). ‘*We achieve extroversion or unselfishness only by a continuous proc- 
ess of rebirth, the painful birth of new habits and new personality traits’’ 
(p. 46). His ‘‘ideal type of the well-balanced individual’’ scores ‘‘ some- 
what above the average in extroversion, emotional stability, self-suffi- 
ciency, and social ascendancy’’ (pp. 37-8). 

That extroversion is a desirable goal for all will be questioned, of 
course, by many psychologists. Identifying it, as Dr. Link does, with 
unselfishness is limiting its significance and making it much less inclusive 
than is usually implied. I should much rather prefer the term ‘‘self- 
eenteredness’’ as the equivalent of introversion if such a narrow inter- 
pretation is to be given as the pattern. If we accept the interpretation 
Dr. Link puts upon extroversion as ‘‘a process of transforming one’s 
energy through the acquisition of an increasing range of skills and disci- 
plines’’ and the converse as an interpretation of introversion, there is 
very little doubt about the validity of his claim that extroversion is the 
desirable goal for all. 

The quotations on but three of the topics in this little book will serve 
to indicate the point of view consistently maintained, and repeatedly rein- 
forced with case history interpretations. This is a book every clinician 
and counselor should read. It is one of the most challenging and daring 
books written by a psychologist since the science of psychology began. 

HERBERT Moore, 
Mount Holyoke College. 
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